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THE TEACHING CHURCH | 


Bishop of Kansas 


We have all heard the Anglican 
Church ealled ‘‘The Teaching Church.”’ 
How it came by this complimentary 
title, I am not sure that I know. I am 
sure that the Church has a great deal to 
teach, and it is possible that in apply- 
ing this title to ourselves we are subject 
to slight confusion as between duty and 
accomplishment. With all the great 
body of teaching that inheres in the doc- 
trine and worship of the Church, we 
must admit that we have done a very 
sorry job of teaching it to our people. 

The title, again, may have been ac- 
quired because we possess an ‘‘incom- 
parable liturgy.’’ One recognizes that 
in some aspects of the process of educa- 
tion the liturgy can stand by itself as a 
teacher, but I am persuaded that stand- 
ing alone it teaches more aesthetics than 
it does religion. We are rationalizing 
our inertia and confusion when we in- 
dulge in the comforting notion that a 
more or less well-ordered service of 
liturgical worship can teach the things 
that a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health. The religion 
of our Lord cannot be taught, on the 
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one hand, by aesthetics unrelated to life, 
nor, on the other, by dependence upon 
some magical formula. 

We are warranted in taking pride in 
the Church that has provided this ‘‘in- 
comparable liturgy’’ for her people, but 
we need to remind ourselves again and 
again that our liturgy is a product, a 
refined expression of the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion as the saints 
through the ages have discovered them 
to be and as the Church today under- 
stands them. The background and the 
basis of liturgy, therefore, is Christian 
doctrine, and until this doctrine is faith- 
fully taught to our people we are de- 
veloping not the Body of Christ, but a 
mere society of ecclesiastical aesthetes. 

It is easier, of course, to give the chief 
emphasis to the ‘‘how’’ of liturgy and 
not enough to the ‘‘why.’’ Except by 
indirection, the ‘‘how’’ of liturgy can- 
not communicate the great compulsion 
to worship. The God we worship must 
be recognized as the reason for liturgy 
and not the excuse for it. However 
lovely may be our offering of liturgical 
worship on Sunday morning at eleven 


- o'clock, it must not be made to stand 
surrogate for the hard work of teaching 
the religion of Christ. 

One of the most helpful and encour- 
aging signs in the life of the Church 
today is the work being done by the 
‘scholars of the Liturgical Movement. 

“They are not only giving liturgy its 

entire theological implication, but they 

are basing that theology upon Scrip- 
ture. It is a movement back to the 
Bible, that therefrom a more meaning- 

“ful liturgy may be derived. 

We take pride in the fact that the 
text books of the Church’s theology and 
liturgy are her Bible and her Book of 
Common Prayer. The Anglican Church 
_ put the Bible back into the hands of the 
people, and for 400 years we have had 
the liturgy in a language ‘‘under- 
standed of the people.’’ These should 
be epoch-making contributions to the 
capone life of man, but they still wait 
for us to learn how to use them. 

The one insistent message that comes 
to the Church from the chaplains in the 
armed forces is that they are faced with 
a well-nigh impossible task, in trying to 
= a spiritual ministry to most of the 


men of their units, because these men, 
they tell us, are woefully devoid of the 
popes idea of God and of how they 
may worship Him. However much we 
-may be shocked at the revelation of 
such a condition, we knew that it ex- 
‘isted. We were just loath to face up to 
it. This gathering together of great 
_masses of young men under the tragic 
tae of war serves only to bring 
it out in dramatic and at the same time 
more alarming form. The pity of it is 
= in a situation where every resource 
of religion is needed, we have given 
~~ such a frail reed to lean upon. It 
is a condition of spiritual poverty in the 
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midst of greatest spiritual need. They 
have been denied the riches of the re. 
ligion of Christ because we have shut 
away those riches in the safety vault of 
ecclesiastical laissez faire. 

The spiritual poverty that obtains 
amongst men of the armed forces is, of 
course, not peculiar to them alone. 
They simply constitute a sampling on q 
gigantic scale of a condition that exists 
amongst lay-people generally. The next 
advance of the Church, and one that has 
been long overdue, is into this citadel 
of ignorance and confusion about this 
religion we profess and the worship we 
offer. This should be the primary ob- 
jective of ‘‘the Teaching Church,” if 
it is ever to be worthy of that name. I 
am strongly convinced that everything 
else is secondary and that all our good 
enterprises undertaken in God’s name 
and for His cause will not only proceed 
from that, but will gain thereby new 
meaning and new imperatives. . 

In the ‘‘Teaching Church’’ can there 
be any substitute for theology? We 
are told very often that the layman is 
impatient of theology ; but I submit that 
we are not fulfilling our mission as 
teachers in the ‘‘Teaching Church’? if 
a superficial cliché is allowed to intimi- 
date us. The fact that the layman needs 
theology should be sufficient to reassure 
us. He needs theology because he needs 
a belief: a belief that will give light to 
his daily life in the world. This liturgy 
which the layman sees and hears and 
does is a frosting on the cake unless he 
has been given the theological basis for 
a compelling belief out of which his 
worship may arise and by which it gains 
enduring validity. 

None of us has been at all proficient 
in laying hold upon the vast potential- 
ities of our text books. The Bible is 


> 
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used quite liberally in the services of 
the Church, and we often talk ab: ut 
how much the Prayer Book employs 
Holy Scripture. We have the lessons in 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the 
liturgical epistles and gospels, but for 
the most part we allow them to remain 
in their formulated and abstract form. 
We do not relate or apply them to the 
setting of our life in the Church. Is it 
an exaggeration to say that we frankly 
fear to have our lay people use the 
Bible? Such a fear is understandable, 
but it ean scarcely be justified. We 
would be glad for them to use it devo- 
tionally, if they would only confine 
themselves to such use. We are afraid 
that Bible reading will raise many more 
questions than it can possibly settle. 
We are afraid of the vagaries of private 
judgment. The procedures in modern 
critical study create a great dilemma 
for us. We wonder, and we never seem 
to come to any final conclusion, as to 
how our people may have any helpful 
understanding of what they read unless 
they have acquired the paraphernalia 
for a modern approach to Bible study. 

The teachers in the ‘‘Teaching 
Churech’’ should have clear in their 
minds that there is no conflict between 
the Church’s view of the Bible as the 
“rule and doctrine of Christ’’ and the 
modern interpretation of the Bible that 
comes to us a result of modern scholar- 
ship. While critical study proceeds 
from the basis of natural knowledge to 
deal with historical facts and the basis 
for them, the teacher of the Christian 
faith bases his theological exposition on 
revelation of the Word of divine truth. 
The Christian Gospel claims to be a rev- 
elation from God that has taken place in 
history, and our claim that it has divine 
origination does not exempt it from 
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critical study. This appeal to history 
makes it necessary for us to vindicate it 
by submitting it to historical investiga- 
tion. 

The Chureh then presents her text 
book as history on the one hand and 
revelation on the other. The teaching 
of spiritual truth on the higher level of 
revelation cannot ignore, but must pre- 
suppose, the critical investigation of his- 
torical facts on the lower level. There 
must be no confusion in the mind of the 
teacher of the faith, however, as to 
which is the higher and which is the 
lower level. His primary mission is to 
set forth the Gospel of Christ as the mes- 
sage of spiritual truth and ‘‘the power 
of God unto salvation.’’ But to this he 
must bring the fullest exercise of his in- 
tellectual powers and understanding. 

Along with this confusion in the minds 
of our people which arises from this mis- 
understanding of modern critical study, 
is that other one that is created by the 
so-called popular writers on _ religion. 
They inveigh heavily against our an- 
tique creeds and unscientific Bible, and 
tell us that we must bring Christianity 
up-to-date by making it fall into step 
with the alleged progressive ideals of 
humanity. If they ever knew, then at 
least they have forgotten that the all- 
exclusive message of the Bible and of 
these creeds is to declare to men the 
gospel of redemption. Regardless of the 
transient values of a religion based 
upon human idealism, no religion has 
any enduring quality that meets man 
only on his own level. The religion of 
the New Testament sets out to redeem 
man and the social order of which he is 
a part. This gospel of redemption 
teaches the need of a world transformed 
from what it now is into a world that is 
willed by God. Man’s social order with 
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its puny achievements and its greater 
faults, is to be redeemed and not con- 
firmed. 

When the Church’s hold upon the 
constantly renewing inspiration of 
Scripture becomes loose and attenuated, 
it is slipping its moorings from the bul- 
wark that has bound it to Christ. 
Without that binding back to Christ 
through the Scriptures, the Church’s 
hold upon His mind and power will 
have been dangerously weakened, its 
moral and spiritual witness obscured, 
and it will be driven to trying to do its 
work on a sub-Christian level. When 
signs appear that the organized life of 
the Church is congealing into eccelias- 
ticism and its sacraments are tending to 
become the formalized rituals of a cult 
unrelated to both Christ’s life and ours, 
then the Church must look for the way 
of renewal. The renewal of the faith 
and power of the Church, that it may be 
a better witness for Christ, has come 
most often from a rediscovery of the 
Scripture. It should be apparent that 
the people of the Church cannot share 
in the spirit, nor express the power, of 
a Life of whose character they are in 
ignorance. 

The Church is increasingly busy with 
programs, movements, and _ projects. 
There is a real danger in becoming so 
obsessed with the mechanics involved in 
them that we obscure the motive of 
Christ behind them and upon which 
they are based. There is no project of 
the Church that should give us deeper 
concern nor anything that matters more 
for the world of our day, with all its pa- 
thetic moral and spiritual confusion, than 
so to teach men that they will understand 
the mind and spirit of Christ. The mind 
of Christ and the authentic spirit of 
Christ—where can they be recaptured 


for our time and its needs? With all the 
values that may be derived from Chris. 
tian experience, still there is no ulti. 
mately authoritative and wholly ade. 
quate resource except in the Scripture, 
the Book of the people of God. 

The call to go back and teach the 
theology of the Bible is not an easy one 
to answer. We realize that the Bible 
does not stand by itself, nor does it 
carry with it is own interpretation. It 
is full of theology, and yet we know that 
it is far from being a systematic theo- 
logical treatise. And we know also that 
theology, biblical or otherwise, is not 
religion. But most of all we need to 
keep clearly in mind that the true pur- 
pose of theology is to prepare the way 
for a vital religion. The procedures 
that characterized the Church in its be- 
ginnings are still necessary today. The 
Apostles began the work of teaching, 
and the instant outcome of their efforts 
was the theology of the _ primitive 
Church. It was consciously theological. 
The Synoptic Gospels, and in a special 
sense St. Mark, are not mere historical 
narratives, but are permeated with 
theological ideas. It is not true to his- 
tory, therefore, to say that theology is a 
formulation of later years and that it is 
only loosely attached to the Bible. I 
am convineed that if the Church is to 
fulfill its obligation as a_ teaching 
Church, our greatest need is a clear-cut 
biblical theology. This is not a plea 
that the disciplines of study in a theo- 
logical seminary may be made easier, 
but rather that the responsibility which 
we give our priests as teachers of the 
faith may be made clearer. 

Liturgy and Scripture are necessary 
to each other. If liturgy is not rooted 
and grounded in the theology of the 
Seripture it lacks warrant for all that 
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it pretends to be. Without liturgy, the 
Scripture is devoid of a sufficient means 
of expression. Scripture is always the 
classical statement of that mystery of 
Grace by which the Church lives, and 
liturgy is the means by which it finds 
expression in life. The liturgy, ex- 
pressed as sacramental worship, is the 
visible word, setting forth the identical 
spiritual realities which the word of 
God sets forth in the Scripture. The 
Scripture, written in and for the 
Chureh, is not spiritually intelligible 
apart from the life and worship of the 
Chureh. It is only in this context of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, the 
Church met together as the people of 
God, that the Scripture has meaning 
and expression. This is the precise 
setting, in and for which the Scripture 
was written. It is a misleading over- 
simplification to say that the Gospels are 
mere memoirs of our Lord’s life. The 
stories told of Him were told in the 
Church and to the Church. They were 
stories about Jesus the Messiah, Jesus 
the Saviour, the risen and ascended 
Lord, the Head of the Body, the Church. 
The Epistles were written to the differ- 
ent churches to tell the Christians in 
them who they are in relation to Christ, 
what their Christian calling is, and 
what their life in the body of Christ 
means. 

If the New Testament taught us that 
the Church was just an idea that ex- 
pressed itself as an association of like- 
minded folk, then liturgy would be an 
elective in its organization and not cen- 
tral to it. But the New Testament tells 
us that the Church is the Body of Christ 
and not merely an idea. The Church is 
a fellowship, but it has a much greater 
depth of meaning than that of a casual 
association of a group of congenial per- 


sons. It is a fellowship which has 
Christ as its true center and its reason 
for being, and which is constantly being 
realized in its liturgy. <A loose idea of 
the Church as a mere fellowship is not 
true to the New Testament. There it 
means the xowwvia, the sharers in the 
intimate fellowship, partakers in com- 
mon of the mind of Christ and the in- 
strument of His witness among men. It 
means the Church as a sacramental real- 
ity, as the outward and visible sign of 
Christ’s redemptive mission at work in 
the life of the world. This Church, as 
a living Body, strengthened and sus- 
tained by contact with its Head through 
its own sacramental life, is always in the 
process of becoming, and is never a 
static institutional system. As St. Paul 
suggests (Ephesians 1:22, 23), Christ 
Himself is not fully come until, through 
His Body, more and more elements in 
the life of the world are redeemed and 
incorporated into the Church. Liturgy 
nowhere achieves its fulfillment unless 
it is so allied with God’s purpose, as set 
forth in New Testament revelation, that 
it becomes a means whereby men are 
admitted to communion with His re- 
demptive activity in the world. 

It is no accident, nor is it a reflection 
of the mood of the times, that such great 
emphasis is given to biblical theology in 
the Ordinal. After a candidate makes 
publie affirmation of his call of God to 
the ministry, he is immediately exam- 
ined as to whether he is persuaded that 
the Holy Scriptures contain all doctrine 
required as necessary to salvation and, 
further, whether he will instruct the 
people committed to his charge from 
these Scriptures. This is at once the 
ministry’s authority, commission, and 
charge to teach the faith. Along with 
his responsibility as a priest at the altar, 
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mediating to men the Sacrament of our 
Lord’s life and leve, he has laid upon 
vn the equal responsibility of teaching 
the rule and doctrine of Christ. He 
- must make his parish a center of educa- 
tion. He must maintain the school of 
Christ. 
‘‘The ideal object of education,’’ says 
Dean Inge, ‘‘is that we should learn all 
that it concerns us to know in order that 
thereby we may become all that it con- 
cerns us to be.’’ Our ministry is ex- 
pressing itself in an incomplete and 
fragmentary manner unless we are do- 
ing our best to meet this obligation to 
teach our people all that it concerns 
them to know, that they become all that 
it concerns them to be. It is not in- 
tended that we shall try to make every 
man a theological expert. That, of 
course, is an ideal impossible of attain- 
ment. But is there any reason why 
every Christian should not be just as 
competent to live from the basis of his 
Christian conviction, and to formulate 
and defend that conviction, as the same 
man is able to formulate and defend his 
convictions about politics, economics, 
or international relations? We have 
standards of intellectual competence in 
about everything that concerns man, 
but we have none for religion. We 
must have such a standard, and strive 
continually to reach it, if disaster to the 
cause of Christ is to be avoided. Our 
keenest need today is to win the Church 
back to a full consciousness of its teach- 
ing office, that men may be able to give 
a reason for the hope that is in them. 
Nothing can supersede the work of 
training a ministry for the Teaching 
Church. The theological seminary is 
now, and always has been, central to the 
life of the Church, and it is never more 
central than in its work of teaching the 
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teachers of the Church. In a very reg] 
sense, the Church belongs to the theo. 
logical seminary. Every man who goes 
out from these walls into the busy life 
of the Church is profoundly marked by 
the spiritual and intellectual integrity 
of the seminary. Through him, that 
integrity nourishes and enriches the life 
of the Church. Out beyond these walls, 
then, is a large segment of the Church’s 
life for which those who teach here are 
responsible. You concern yourselves 
with giving to men the impetus that in. 
spires them in the attainment of sound 
scholarship. But something more than 
that is the impress of your Christian 
personality. Who you are, and what 
you are, reflects itself constantly in 
their lives and through them upon the 
lives of their people. It is farthest 
from my thought to suggest that we 
need a different kind of seminary. I 
simply plead that the teaching be given 
out of such a sense of obligation to the 
whole Church that it will bring the 
teacher to his class with the prayer that 
God may help him so to teach that his 
students may learn to make their knowl- 
edge of Him available and acceptable 
to those He will give them out of the 
world. 

It must be quite apparent that I have 
no modern ideas about what a theolog- 
ical seminary ought to be. On the con- 
trary, I must confess to holding a rather 
old-fashioned idea. There are many 
interesting phases of life today that im- 
pinge upon the Christian message, but 
I believe firmly that every one of them 
ean be comprehended within the basic 
disciplines of Christian learning. Sound- 
ness and depth of learning are always 
the abiding factor in a priest’s prepara- 
tion, and not detailed information on 
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the latest methods of procedure in the 
work of an organization. 

The Church expects much of its semi- 
naries, and, as a corollary of this, the 
seminary should expect much of the 
Church. The present effectiveness and 
the future welfare of the Church de- 
pend more upon the seminary than 
upon any other institution in its life. 
But back of the seminary the Church 
must stand as a tower of strength. She 
must give the seminaries the confidence 
that what they are doing is vital to her 


essential life, and that they richly merit 
both her spiritual and material support. 
She must do her full share by sending 
to them strong young men who can be 
made yet stronger through this training 
and fellowship. Nothing is so essential 
to the integrity of the Church as to have 
men strong in faith and in sacrificial 
devotion who will go out from the semi- 
naries to help men find living values 
among ‘‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.’’ 


SHAKESPEARE ANSWERS THE QUERY, 
“WHAT IS MAN?” 


By J. V. MoLDENHAWER 


First Presbyterian Church, New York City 


When this essay began its brief career, 
it was in the guise of a review of Theo- 
dore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man. When its length made 
that designation a little absurd, it took 
on itself quite frankly the character of 
a reply, brief, but in the writer’s opin- 
ion, sufficient. Not that there is any 
longer much need for an answer. Two 
books that appeared within a year’s 
time after Mr. Spencer’s lectures were 
printed have clarified the question at 
once completely and hansomely. These 
are E. M. W. Tillyard’s The Elizabethan 
World Picture and T. W. Baldwin’s 
William Shakespeare’s Petty School. 
They should be read by every man who 
is interested in Shakespeare’s religious 
beliefs. Meanwhile this amateur ad- 
venture may not be altogether without 
value. 

Mr. Spencer’s volume makes interest- 
ing reading. There is abundance of 


Scholarship, excellent writing and ur- 


banity to spare. There are many 
sound observations on Shakespeare’s 
age and on Shakespear~’s work. Yet 
much of the analysis, w... all its perse- 
vering ingenuity, fails to make good the 
main contention of this remarkable 
series of lectures. This contention 
seems to be, to quote the author’s own 
words in the preface, that ‘‘the Renais- 
sance conflict about the nature of man 
finds its culminating expression as 
Shakespeare presents the discovery of 
the evil actuality under the good ap- 
pearance.’’ That discovery, so far as it 
represents a valid human experience, is 
made by every thinking man in every 
age. If the idea is carried further and 
made to mean, as the author implies in 
his more elaborate discussion of the 
tragedies, that the evil is actual and 
the good is appearance, we have no 
choice but to reject the statement out- 
right. 

Returning to the question as to the 
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nature of Man, there is no valid reason 
for thinking that Shakespeare, 
more than his serious contemporaries, 
departed from the essential outlines and 
-eontents of the traditional Christian 
‘point of view. It is merely confusing 
the issue to call that view optimistic and 
to contrast it with something else which 
is described as the Renaissance view. 
Man continues to be, for Shakespeare, a 
being created by God who may inherit 
eternal life, but may just as easily find 
himself, after his death, among the 
damned. To suppose that this view was 
seriously affected in the 17th Century 
by recent astronomical discoveries is 
certainly a gratuitous assumption. Mr. 
Spencer himself confesses that we must 
be ‘‘on guard against over-emphasizing 
the effect of the Copernican theory on 
the popular mind.’’ We may as well 
declare here baldly that the effect on 
Shakespeare’s mind is practically nil. 


Let us turn to the consideration of 
the matter of good and evil as appear- 
ance and reality. Surely it cannot be 
considered a sound view of tragedy to 
say that its significance is rooted in any 
such desperate contrast as that. Who 
would dare to suggest, for example, that 
the goodness of Cordelia is appearance 
and that the wickedness of her two bad 
sisters is reality? Who would dare to 
suggest that the goodness of Desdemona 
is appearance and the evil of Iago real- 
ity? Surely this is a most unhappy and 
misleading use of words. 

The author seems to ignore, or per- 
haps even fails to appreciate the solidity 
of conviction embodied in what he 


chooses to refer to as the ‘‘conventions.”’ 
Speaking of King Richard II and ‘‘the 
conventionally glorified view of the 
function of the King,’’ he goes on to 


any 


say that for the royal hero of this play, 
“the convention made the illusion much 
more important than external action.” 
Surely no writer who regards with open 
eye the Elizabethan or, for that matter, 
the Jacobean or Stuart views of the 
kingship, can fail to see that we have 
to do here with something that is far 
deeper than a convention. What we 
have to do with, as a matter of fact, is 
the Divine Right of Kings, and the man 
of Shakespeare’s age who chose to 
consider that a convention would have 
found himself in a most unhappy situa- 
tion. The skill with which Shakespeare 
presents the complex and _ interesting 
personality of Richard II is nowhere 
more effectively displayed than in his 
revealing at once the folly of the king, 
his royal dignity and his thoroughly 
well-grounded conviction with respect 
to the sacredness of his royal office and 
the sacredness of his own person as the 
Lord’s anointed. 

It is indeed quite possible to answer 
sufficiently the question concerning 
Shakespeare’s view of the nature of 
Man by merely following carefully what 
he shows us in the character and des- 
tiny of his kings. We need go no fur- 
ther than the contents of the famous 
trilogy setting forth the histories of 
Richard II, Henry IV and Henry V. 
If anyone is tempted to say that, be- 
eause Richard II is so obviously light- 
minded and irresponsible and poetically 
talkative, therefore the seriousness of 
his claims to Divine Right may be dis- 
missed, he would be desperately in the 
wrong. It is necessary to remember 
that all the more or less sound reasons 
of state for getting rid of Richard II 
are never enough to keep conscience 
from being uneasy in Henry IV and 
Henry V. Neither of these eminently 
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capable rulers is able, according to 
Shakespeare, to forget that their hold 
upon the throne was clearly by way of 
usurpation. 

Richard is some fourteen years dead, 
and Henry IV is himself a dying man 
as he speaks to the apparently wild 
youth who is to succeed him on Eng- 
land’s throne: 

God knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 


I met this crown .... 
It seemed in me 
But as an honor snatched with boisterous hand. 


And Henry V (Act IV, Scene I, 1. 
312), firmly fixed as he is in his royal 
place, praying before the battle of Agin- 
court, finds himself unable to pray for 
victory, except as he prays for pardon: 


Not to-day, O Lord! 
O! not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown. 
I Richard’s body have interr’d anew, 
And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issu’d forced drops of blood. 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still fur Richard’s soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I ean do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 


Who can fail to see that both of the 
Henries, father and son alike, believe 
that Richard was saying no more than 
the simple truth when he cried: 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an anointed King; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The Deputy elected by the Lord. 


We may suppose the question to be 
asked, ‘‘And what does all this prove 
concerning the nature of Man?’’ 


Merely this, that man, from king to 
peasant, is God’s creature, that his way 
on earth may be one of obedience or dis- 


obedience, that he may be saved or 
damned; but that every step of the way 
he moves under the eye of God and as 
the object of God’s merey or God’s 
judgment. Once set forth, this simple 
thesis and the evidence for its soundness 
can be accumulated with opulent and, 
for our author, disturbing massiveness. 

Let us consider briefly the elements in 
the making of the tragic situation. Mr. 
Spencer writes, ‘‘In the periods when 
great tragedy has been written, two 
things seem to have been necessary: 
first, a conventional pattern of belief 
and behaviour, and second, an acute 
consciousness of how that conventional 
pattern can be violated.’’ It is neces- 
sary to point out once more how unsat- 
isfactory is the use of ‘‘conventional.’’ 
If one should undertake to suggest the 
two things necessary for the creation of 
great tragedy, they might much more 
properly be stated thus: A realization 
of the height in happiness and goodness 
to which man may rise—and second, an 
acute consciousness of the diverse ways 
in which that goodness and that happi- 
ness may be brought to ruin. Let us be 
in no doubt about this, that in every 
instance tragedy is built, not on a con- 
vention, but on a conviction. oe 


Why should we be at so much trouble 
to evade the obvious? It is quite un- 
necessary to gather, as Mr. Spencer 
does, a great mass of supposedly ex- 
planatory material drawn from Shakes- 
peare’s contemporary neighborhood. 
All this, no matter how interesting, suc- 
ceeds for the most part only in making 
matters more difficult. If there is so 
much exterior matter to be read before 
we can understand a play of Shakes- 
peare’s, the pleasure of the ordinary 
reader or play-goer is indeed done for. 
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Let Shakespeare speak for himself, as 
he does, voluminously and effectively, 
and he will need only now and then a 
gloss for clarification. For the answer 
to such large questions as this about the 
nature of Man, the text itself really 
leaves us without reasonable doubt that 
Shakespeare believed about Man pre- 
cisely what the Christian doctrine had 
been teaching for fifteen hundred 
years. Man is here making his earthly 
pilgrimage to a good or a bad end. He 
is made and moved by the Divine pur- 
pose and yet he is a free being. He is 
faced with the sharp alternatives to 
good and evil, and it is his chief busi- 
ness in life to choose aright between 
them. He is, as Mr. Spencer cordially 
admits, the heir of the disastrous conse- 
- quences of the fall of Adam. What our 
author apparently does not see so 
clearly is that Man is also the benefi- 
ciary of the redemption wrought by the 
Death of Christ on the Cross. Surely, 
no one can hearken to the words and the 
tone of Isabella’s answer to Angelo in 
Measure for Measure, Act II, Seene II, 
without realizing that he is listening to 
what Shakespeare himself truly be- 
lieves. 


ANGELO: Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 
ISABELLA: Alas! alas! 


Why, all the souls that were, were 
forfeit once; 

And He that might the vantage best 
have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would 
you be, 

If He, which is the top of judg- 
ment, should 

But judge you as you are? 


Shakespeare’s convictions on the na- 
ture of Man would be found to be suf- 
ficiently set forth if we chose merely to 
cite the passages that have to do with 
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sin, with conscience and its monitions, 
with repentance and forgiveness, Let 
anyone who still fancies that all this is 
matter of convention consider that fs. 
miliar and terrible scene in Hamlej 
where the Prince is about to plunge his 
sword into the body of Claudius ang 
holds back only because he refuses to 
send the guilty man to Heaven. The 
point, of course, is that the King js 
praying and Hamlet would rather take 
him in some act that has no relish of sal. 
vation in it. If we move back to the 
desperate words of the King, spoken 
just before he kneels to pray, we find 
ourselves reading in Shakespearean 
blank verse an almost perfect commen. 
tary on one important phase of the 
Christian doctrine of sin and forgive- 
ness. 


Kine: O! my offence is rank, it smells to 
heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t; 
A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will: 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong 


intent ; 
And, like a man to double business 
bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first 
begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed 
hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s 
blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet 
heavens 


To wash it white as snow? Whereto 
serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence! 
And what’s in prayer but this two-fold 
force, 
i To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d, being down? Then, I'll 
look up; 
My fault is past. 
of prayer 
Can serve my turn? 
foul murder?’ 


But, O! what form 


‘Forgive me my 


lic 
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That cannot be; since I am still pos- And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
sess ’d When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Of those effects for which I did the Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
murder, That in the curse of justice none of us 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
queen. And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
May one be pardon’d and retain the render 
offence? The deeds of mercy. 


In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by 


justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize 
itself 

Buys out the law; but ’tis not so 
above; 

There is no shuffling, there the action 
lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves 
compell’d 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our 
faults 

To give in evidence. What then? what 
rests? 

Try what repentance can: what can it 
not? 

Yet what can it, when one can not 
repent? 

O wretched state! O bosom black as 
death! 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free 

Art more engaged! Help, angels! 


make assay; 
Bow, stubborn knees; and heart with 
strings of steel 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 
All may be well. 


Are we to find nothing significant in the 
fact that of two scenes in which Clau- 
dius reveals some element of goodness, 
the one should contain such an eloquent 
setting-forth of the Christian view of 
the hard way in which a sinner may re- 
turn to God? 

What, according to Shakespeare, is 
the nature of Man? Again we are an- 
swered if we turn to Portia’s famous 
mercy speech. That mercy, she says: 


niceties is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself, 


(Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Scene I.) 


Surely it is mere perversity to turn 
away from the plain meaning of lines 
such as these. Here we have Man ac- 
curately described from the Christian 
point of view, and since the lines are 
spoken not only by a good character, 
but by one of the best, it is obvious that 
the views presented are those in which 
the dramatist and his audience are well 
agreed. Just as it is obviously wrong 
to identify the words of a Shakespeare 
character spoken in a passion (clearly 
displayed, too) with the balanced and 
final judgment of Shakespeare himself. 
It may be worth saying that on these 
fundamentals it would make no differ- 
ence whether the hearer were Roman 
Catholic or Anglican or Puritan. (If 
we may suppose it possible that a Puri- 
tan ever under any circumstances went 
to a playhouse. ) ; 


My mention of Portia as one of the 
good characters, brings us to another 
matter, namely, the clean-cut differen- 
tiation in Shakespeare’s plays between 
good deeds and bad; between good and 
evil persons. It has been noted often 
enough that Shakespeare’s villians had 
not much to show by way of redeeming 
virtues. Any reader will think of some 
exceptions to this statement, but it may 
be allowed to stand as true on the whole. 
The point is that though this may be 
unsound psychology, it is completely 
effective in displaying a rigid moral 
standard. In King Lear, for example, 
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we are never left in any doubt as to 
what is good conduct and what is bad. 
And no one but a modern fanciful theo- 
rizer would ever be caught defaming 
the character of Cordelia by picking 
flaws or trying to make a case for Gone- 
ril and Regan. Anyone who is content 
to accept Shakespeare’s plain meaning, 
sees and delights in Cordelia as per- 
fectly and beautifully good, and _ to- 
gether with the author, counts the two 
sisters as a pair of selfish, cruel and 
nasty-minded harpies. And with all 
varieties of good, better and _ best 
among the decent characters, all a 
reader or a hearer has to do is to use 
his eyes, his ears, his mind and he can 
never be in doubt as to the moral status 
of the persons present. The father of 
Edmund and Edgar has his share of 
foolishness; but there is no doubt that 
he is essentially a good old soul. The 
fool, for all his bitter railing, is good 
as good can be. Kent is the very per- 
sonification of goodness in honest and 
courageous and affectionate loyalty. 
Oswald is no less clearly the living ex- 
emplar of that corrupt service which is 
bought and paid for. He is bad from 
his skin to his heart. After this same 
fashion we can make our way through 
the whole rich population of Shakes- 
peare’s plays and never be at fault on 
the question of good and evil. 

The Shakespearean tolerance about 
which so much foolishness (and a little 
wisdom) has been written, is not a state 
of indifference to the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. One of the most 
excellent traits of that magnanimous 
mind is the purity of its joy in behold- 
ing goodness. And nowhere do we see 
the splendor of Shakespeare’s art more 
clearly than in the magnificence of the 
homage that goodness receives at his 
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generous hands. Only a man in a very 
ecstasy of contemplation could possibly 
have given us in the words twice spoken, 
the overflowing goodness of Cordelia: 
cause, no cause.”’ 

The revelation of the nature of Man 
is surely offered us in the essential char. 
acter of great tragedy and in the emo. 
tions awakened in the beholder. What 
is it that we feel most intensely ? Surely 
not this, that we have seen a bitter strife 
between good and evil in which good. 
ness has been defeated and evil has 
triumphed; that goodness has _ been 
found to be an illusion and evil a real. 
ity. We repudiate such a view with 
scorn, and with surprise that any re. 
sponsible critic should suggest it. We 
take it for a vile travesty of the ancient 
and noble opinion that, seeing tragedy, 
we are purged by pity and terror. 
Still more true to our experience is it to 
say that the spectator at a great tragedy 
is conscious of a most glorious exhilara- 
tion that is inexplicable only if he re. 
fuses to acknowledge the presence and 
the force of what is actually and im. 
mediately his most sure conviction, 
namely, that this goodness he has seen 
slain is in fact beyond the power of 
death. That this excellency destroyed is 
in reality indestructible. Surely not in- 
explicable to one who hears still ringing 
in his ears of his mind, ‘‘ Though he slay 
me yet will I trust him.’’ 

We are not face to face with a black 
and bitter and hopeless dissipation of 
all moral differences and their worth. 
We are, on the contrary, lifted up into 
an atmosphere of peace and spiritual 
composure. We are contemplating 4 
world in which the shock of helplessness 
and pain in the presence of death—the 
death, so bitterly hard to bear, of noble 
and beautiful souls, is transcended by 
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our wonder and thankfulness in the 
mere contemplation of them. These 
lovely lives are sacrificed, yet in the 
presence of these dead, we are surer 
than ever of the worth of their beauty 
and their goodness. Pure goodness 
never held in our hearts a seat so im- 
pregnable as now when we behold it 
slain. This is the elevation of mind to 
which we are raised when we see the 
most moving spectacle in all tragic art, 
Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms. 
But if a man has been so blinded and 
staggered by the terrible caleulations 
of modern astronomy that looking at the 
starry heavens is for him looking into a 
black abyss, if thinking of these things 
he is bound to say (I quote Spencer), 


We can comprehend our universe only in 
terms of mathematical formulae; we cannot 
see it. And our existence on this unthinkably 
small planet seems to have come about by acci- 
dent. A set of apparently chance events 
started the peculiar biological process called 
life of which we are the temporary products. 


—then surely Shakespeare can tell him 
nought about the nature of Man that he 
is prepared to accept. 

If that black night of the soul has over- 
taken him, then indeed, must not only 
Shakespearean tragedy, but every single 
tragedy of real life be the horrid proof 
that good is an illusion and evil a real- 
ity. Then, indeed, must every song lie 
dead in his heart and every glad thanks- 
giving perish before it reaches his lips. 

Such stuff, thank God, had no place 
in Elizabeth’s world or Shakespeare’s— 
either in Walter Raleigh’s mind or in 
Dame Quickly’s. Even fat Jack Fal- 


staff, on his deathbed, plucking at the 


covers and babbling of green fields, as 
he set out on his journey to Arthur’s 
bosom, had more spiritual comprehen- 
sion and zest than that. 

The question raised was this: What 
does Shakespeare tell us about the na- 
ture of Man? And the answer given in 
this book is most unsatisfactory. It is 
indeed only a laborious misinterpreta- 
tion due to nothing more remarkable 
than a common and commonplace criti- 
eal failing, refusal to take account of 
the obvious. Our author goes wrong, 
like so many of his urbane and well-read 
fellow-critics, through his unwillingness 
to accept the evidence (which lies right 
before his eyes) that Shakespeare’s view 
of the nature of Man is in every essen- 
tial aspect the Christian view; the only 
view that would have been understood 
and accepted by the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean audiences. The goodness 
which Man attains, as well as the higher 
good for which he strives, but which he 
can never reach, the sins that tarnish 
him, the evils under which he suffers, 
the grief that is his inescapable portion, 
the heaven or the hell to which he must 
look forward—all these are always of 
the same substance and often of the 
same form as we find them in the Bible, 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Catechism. We might even dare to say 
that if Shakespeare had been asked the 
question: What is the chief end of 
Man? he would have been more than 
content to frame an answer implicit in 
all he believed, though destined not to 
be heard by mortal ears for another 
generation : Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever. . 
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When Jesus, on the Sunday before 
His crucifixion, rode into Jerusalem on 
an ass, He is understood to have been 
fulfilling the prophecy of Zechariah 9: 9. 
The implications of His action could 
hardly have been missed by the children 
of the Old Testament. His choice of 
this mode of entry is still more interest- 
ing, and I believe that an examination 
of the place of the horse and the ass in 
the canonical Seriptures underlines both 
His knowledge of His people’s tradi- 
tions and His keen insight. 

I. The Horse in the Old Testament. 
The probability is that the horse was 
first known to the Hebrews from their 
stay in Egypt. The persistence of the 
association of the horse and Egypt is 
its confirmation. The horse is thought 
by some to have been imported into the 
Nile valley by the Hyksos at a time ante- 
dating any reliable reference in the 
Bible. Probably the earliest reference 
to the horse is in J’s Gen. 47: 17, where, 
as a means of centralising power under 
the hand of the Pharaoh, Joseph, as 
viceroy, secures the horses and cattle of 
the Egyptians in exchange for food 
from the royal stores. Without cattle 
to work their lands, the Egyptians had 
to surrender their lands and finally 
themselves. (Here is an early example 
of the use of famine as a weapon of dic- 
tatorship, repeated in modern Europe 
where the ‘‘New Order’’ exhibits so 
many returns to pre-Mosaic amorality !) 
No chronological deductions can be 
made from this passage as the horse 
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cannot certainly be located in Egypt 
until he appears on the monuments of 
the XVIIIth dynasty. It is an indi. 
cation, however, that the 9th century 
Hebrew writer associated the horse with 
Egyptian life and realized its impor. 
tance in that culture. That he had good 
reasons for so doing we shall see below 
(ef. Gen. 41: 43; 46: 29; 50:9). 

The military function of the chariot. 
horse in Egyptian economy comes out 
in Exodus 14 (much edited) where, in 
the flight across the Yam Suph, the He. 
brew fathers had their first experience 
of the danger represented by the 
horse’s mobility. From the constant 
reference to the Exodus (cf. Isa. 43: 
15-17, etc.) as the foundation upon 
which Israel’s experience of God’s grace 
was built, and the presence of the horse 
as an element of danger threatening its 
success, we can assume that an ineradi- 
eable prejudice might well persist in 
the Hebrew mind.* The independent 
‘*Song of Moses’’ in Exodus 15 is but 
one instance: ‘‘The horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.’’ 

In the ‘‘Blessing of Jacob’’ (largely 
10th century?), opposition to the horse 
receives a passing mention in the oracle 
on Dan (Gen. 49:17) ? who is a snake 
in the grass, ‘‘that biteth the horse’s 
heels, so that his rider falleth back- 
ward.’’ (We might conjecture that the 

1The late P strands of this narrative ex 
plicitly mention horses, but they are implied 


in the J elements by the mention of chariots. 
2 For further references to Gen. 49 see below. 
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presence of Danites at strategic points, 
first beside the coast road from Egypt 
and then, after their migration, astride 
the northern marches of Israel, made 
their first duty that of intercepting and 
delaying the mounted advance-guards 
of the invader, ef. Jef. 8:16, ‘‘from 
Dan’’). 

It is interesting to assess the feeling 
of Israel toward the horse in the period 
before Solomon, to which period the 
Dan oracle may be assigned. The most 
certainly reliable source for the period, 
the Song of Deborah, glories in the 
fading echoes of the galloping flight of 
the Canaanite army from the overthrow 
at the Kishon (Jud. 5:22). The later 
and separate tradition of 4:13 empha- 
sizes the enemy’s advantage in the pos- 
session of horses and (900) chariots. 
It was for this reason that Israel, under 
Sisera’s twenty-year oppression (4:3), 
“eried unto Yahweh.’’ The handicap 
under which Israel suffered is further 
emphasised in 1:19, where the picture 
of the settlement comes from earlier 
sources and is at variance with the book 
of Joshua. Here the possession of 
chariots, bound or studded with iron, 
and hence of horses, is credited with 
preventing the tribes from occupying 
the valleys and plains. Until Yahweh 
eame to Kishon and swept the enemy 
away by the forees of nature, Israel 
could not sueceed where horses and 
chariots could be deployed against her. 
In Joshua 11 the disarmament of the 
enemy takes the form of hamstringing 
the horses. 

Any reconstruction of the settlement 
of Canaan must allow for a horseless 
people pitted against an enemy armed 
with what amounted, in the ancient 
world, to the instruments of ‘‘blitz- 
krieg,’’ where horses and chariots were 


the ‘‘mechanized columns’”’ of the time.* 
There could have been no love for the 
horse in this period. 

What effect, then, had the introduc- 
tion of the horse into Israel’s own life 
and culture? The secondary, anti- 
monarchie source in I Sam. 8 puts onto 
Samuel’s lips, as the first item in the 
indictment of kingship, the words, ‘‘ He 
will take your sons and appoint them 
unto him over his chariots and over his 
horses’’ (v. 11). This is reinforced by 
the Deuteronomist who, in Deut. 17: 16, 
further qualifies the reluctant permis- 
sion to choose a king with the words, 
‘Only he shall not multiply horses to 
himself.’’ We shall return to this pas- 
sage below. The immediate point is 
that just as the knight of the middle 
ages owed his power to the possession of 
a horse, so the king would, if possessed 
of horses, wield an unjustifiable and 
unchallengeable control. 

It would appear that David, the ideal 
king, owned no horses except those he 
eaptured. He was, according to II 
Sam. 8:4, wont to hamstring those 
taken with the exception of a small pro- 
portion. The majority he made useless 
as a measure of disarmament, just as the 
Allies in 1918 took over the German 
submarines and aircraft. The hundred 
David is said to have saved were per- 
haps for his outlying garrisons or for 
his couriers. Even in his flight from 
Jerusalem his entourage would seem to 
have made no use of horses since Mephi- 


3The I Sam. 13:5 reference to Philistine 
horses and chariots is probably a gloss. It is 
unlikely that they could operate in the hill- 
country ‘‘eastward of Beth-aven.’’ Accord- 
ing to II Sam. 1: 6 close pursuit by Philistine 
chariotry drove Saul to his death on Mt. Gil- 


boa, but in I Sam. 31: 3 only archers are men- 
tioned. 
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bosheth was moved to send him two 
saddled asses (II Sam. 16: 2). 

The revolt which led to David’s flight 
seems to have begun with Absalom’s ac- 
quisition of a chariot and horses and a 
bodyguard of fifty men (II Sam. 15:1). 

This represented the keeping of a state 
greater than the king’s. The parallel 
action of Adonijah when David was 
about to die (I Kings 1:5) indicates 
that Absalom’s action was also to be in- 
terpreted as a claim to the throne or, at 
least, to the succession. 

The extensive use of the horse and 
chariot was established with Solomon 
and the spread of his empire. Along 
with several other practices this inno- 
- vation started a train of affairs which, 
again and again, was to bring Israel 
into trouble, and which aroused not 
only the canonical prophets, but, in the 
opinion of the writer, is responsible for 
some of the strands of thought discern- 
ible in the J and E narratives. 

The multiplication of horses is a case 
in point. It led to associations with 
foreign powers, Egypt particularly, 
which were to be regretted. The regret 
is not hidden by the Deuteronomie edi- 
tors. Horses and chariots in large 
numbers (I Kings 4:26) were part of 
Solomon’s lavish establishment. They 
required a vast amount of provender 
(4:28). They were a valuable item of 
foreign trade, with Egypt especially 
— (10: 28, 29), and of tribute from vassals 
of the empire (10:25). They were sta- 
tioned in Jerusalem for purposes of 
State, and in strategic centers, called 
‘‘chariot cities,’’ not merely for defence 
of the realm but, one suspects, for the 
_“*nacification’’ of a people whom taxa- 
tion, forced labor and the arbitrary di- 
- vision into districts, made restless. 
Returning to Deut. 17:16 above, we 
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find the Deuteronomist warning agains 
this very thing and especially agains 
resorting to Egypt for them: ‘‘He (the 
king) shall not . . . cause the people to 
return to Egypt to the end that he may 
multiply horses.’’* The warning jg 
linked with a prohibition against the 
multiplication to the king of wives and 
of silver and gold (Deut. 17:17). The 
marriage with Pharoah’s daughter and 
the dilution of Yahwism increasingly 
produced by foreign-alliances and inter. 
marriage is thus brought to mind. 

Thus was added to the ancient fear 
of Egypt and of the attraction repre. 
sented by its civilization, the fear of a 
despotic power in the hands of the king. 
The power represented by the horse 
was the power, moreover, which Yahweh 
had overthrown in the Exodus and at 
the Kishon, and reliance on horse-sup- 
ported human force contrasted strangely 
with trust in God. Hence we find, in 
Deut. 20: 1, the exhortation, ‘‘ When thou 
goest forth to battle against thine ene- 
mies, and seest horses, and chariots . . 
thou shalt not be afraid of them; for 
Yahweh thy God is with thee, who 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.”’ 

In the divided Kingdom the horse and 
chariot was an accepted and important 
feature of life. drought, Ahab is 

4There is a possibility here that Israelite 
soldiers were sometimes sent as mercenaries 
to Egypt in payment for horseflesh. This 
sending back into semi-captivity would be es- 
pecially repugnant to a school whose favorite 
designation of God was, ‘‘who brought thee 
forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage.’’ 

5 If the black obelisk of Shalmaneser III can 
be trusted for statistics, Ahab provided 2,000 
chariots at the battle of Karkar, 853 B.C. 
Many stone pillars, long identified as massa- 
both by archaeologists, have proved to be hiteb- 
ing-posts for chariot horses. See C. C. Me- 
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concerned to find grass enough to save 
the horses (I Kings 18:5). He de- 
pended upon them for defence against 
Syria. In an interesting passage (I 
Kings 20:22 ff.) the king of Syria is 
advised that he can, with the same num- 
ber of chariots with which he had previ- 
ously been defeated, overthrow Israel 
if he will entice the enemy to meet him 
in the plain, for, ‘‘their god is a god of 
the hills.’’ The editors have here put 
into the mouth of a ‘‘heathen’”’ the reali- 
zation that Israel’s strength lay not in 
horses but in her god. The importance 
of the horse is indicated also in the 
pacts of I King 22:4 and II Kings 3:7, 
and in Jehu’s letter to the elders, II 
Kings 10: 2 ff. 

Assyria, the great aggressor, relied on 
a wealth of horses. We note the scorn 
of Judah in the Rabshakeh’s speech (II 
Kings 18:19-25). He taunts Jerusa- 
lem with relying on Egypt and implies 
that she lacks trained horsemen and 
charioteers. His offer to wager 2,000 
horses if Hezekiah can set riders on them 
suggests that he very much doubts the 
king’s ability to do so. This taunt, 
which may well have been true, throws 
into sharper relief the wonder of God’s 
deliverance and the faith of Isaiah (Isa. 
37: 8, 9, 36; II Kings 19: 35). 

Against this background the pro- 
phetic and later literature can be 
understood. It is clear that the proph- 
ets found the horse a symbol they could 
readily use. He is depicted as an ob- 
ject of terror: the horses hooves are ac- 
counted as flint and (chariot) wheels as 
whirlwind (Isa. 5:28; ef. Jer. 4:13; 
6:23); at his snorting from a distance 
the whole land trembles (Jer. 8:16); 
so terrifying that the palsied parents 
Cown, The Ladder of Progress in Palestine, 
New York, Harper, 1943. 


cannot be concerned even for their chil- 
dren (Jer. 47:3; ef. 12:5; Hab. 1:8). 
Yet, for all his power to produce fear, 
the horse is ineffective to save Israel and 
the prophets denounce trust in him. In 
the day of God’s judgment the rider 
shall not save his life (Amos 2:15) and 
hope of safety in flight is vain because 
the pursuers will be made swift (Isa. 
30:16). Security is rather to be looked 
for in Yahweh (Hos. 1:7). 

The same preference for reliance on 
God rather than on the physical power 
represented by the horse is reflected in 
the Psalms. Thus in Psalm 20:7, gen- 
erally thought to be early,® ‘‘Some trust 
in chariots and some in horses, but we 
will remember the Name of the Lord 
our God.’’ The horse was formidable, 
yet the eye of faith discounted him as a 
‘‘vain thing for safety, neither shall he 
deliver any by his great strength’’ (Ps. 
33:17; ef. Prov. 21:31). The Lord 
takes no delight in the strength of a 
horse (Ps. 147:10) but, rather, in those 
who fear him (v. 11). 

It is clear that we have here, in the 
prophetic and later periods, a revulsion 
against the horse as a symbol of that re- 
liance on human and physical force 
apart from Yahweh which is the anti- 
thesis of the days of Yahweh’s grace, 
that is to say, the time before Solomon, 

6 It does not seem to me that any clear de- 
duction as to the date of the Psalm can be 
made from this verse. It may betoken an ab- 
sence of horses as in the time of David, to be 
sure, but it may equally refer at any later time 
to the trust of foreign peoples in chariotry. 
It may be a prophetic protest against a party 
within the nation, though, from the context, 
this seems unlikely. I should eay that the atti- 
tude shown towards the horse in any passage 
of the O.T. might afford a means of checking 
conclusions arrived at on other grounds but 
scarcely sufficient to determine the date except 
within broad limits. 
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the time of the Exodus and the simple 
life of the nomad and the early peasant, 
before the materialism and corruption 
of ‘‘civilization’’ were introduced by 
that potentate. It is another indica- 
tion of the tension sometimes desig- 
nated as that between ‘‘the desert and 
the sown.’’ It reveals a nostalgia for 
the primitive purity of Israel’s culture 
(so conceived) where God was more 
clearly known, a nostalgia of which 
other examples are the Rechabites and 
Elijah’s flight to Horeb. It testifies 
again to the persistent tradition of an 
original purity of faith which the his- 
toric facts as now understood do not al- 
ways seem to warrant, but which may 
indicate further investigation of the 
pre-prophetie period is necessary. The 
impression is heightened when we come 
to consider the ass. 

In the same vein are the prophetic 
denunciations of alliances, several times 
connected with the theme of the horse. 
Thus Hosea 14:3 (all the more strik- 
ing in this connection if, as is likely, it 
is much later than Hosea), ‘‘we will 
not ride upon horses.’’ This renuncia- 
tion of alliance with Egypt or Assyria 
by a penitent Israel is classed with the 
renunciation of idols—a clear indica- 
tion of the gravity with which depend- 
ence on this form of help was consid- 
ered. That there was something more 
than rhetoric involved in the frequent 
association of horses with idols is re- 
vealed in the use of horses and chariots 
as cultic objects associated with the 
worship of the sun (II Kings 23:11) 
swept away by the Josianic reform. To 
the devout Yahwist the presence of 
such objects even in the outer courts, 
must have been the final blow to any 
regard he may have had for the horse. 
It is obvious that alliances played a 
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large part in ‘‘mixing’’ the religions, 
The classification of Egyptian horses 
with the most materialistic and yp. 
spiritual attitude is clearly defined jy 
Isa. 31:1-3, ‘‘Now the Egyptians are 
men and not God; and their horses flesh, 
and not spirit.’’ Horses and chariots 
are denounced with the worst evils ip 
Isa. 2:5-8, where idols, wealth and 
horses are the fruit of alliances: ‘They 
strike hands with the children of for. 
eigners.’’ That this turning to Egypt 
for horses contributed to the final dis. 
aster of Judah is clearly brought out 
in Ezek. 17: 12-16, ‘‘He (the king) re. 
belled against him (the king of Baby. 
lon) in sending his ambassadors into 
Egypt that they might give him horses 
and much people.’’ Ezek. 23: 2-6 goes 
further and describes alliances with 
horse-loving peoples as a ‘‘whoredom.” 

It is clear, therefore, that since horses 
and chariots represented for prophecy 
a reliance at odds with faith in God and 
a failure to grasp God’s purposes, for 
the prophets there must be a judgment 
on horses and chariots and the material- 
ism of which they are so apt an illus- 
tration. Micah sees this necessity. 
They are the first item on which judg- 
ment will fall and, being removed, will 
open the way for judgment on the cities, 
strongholds, witcherafts and _ graven 
images which they protect and which 
(by clear implication) need human 
armament for their protection (Mic. 
5:10-14). If the words (Amos 4:10), 
‘after the manner of Egypt . . . with 
the captivity of your horses,’’ are a 
gloss on ‘‘pestilence,’’ they would 
seem to be a very logical one, as, from 
the Exodus to the latest alliance, Egypt 
and horses were practically synonymous. 

By contrast, the boastful passage of 
Zech. 10: 3-7 pictures God making His 
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flock * ‘‘as His goodly horse in the bat- 
tle... and the riders on horses (the 
enemy) shall be confounded’”’ (vv. 3, 
5), and presents the gloating cruelty so 
often characteristic of later apocalyptic. 
By comparison with the usual prophetic 
denunciation of the horse we can more 
clearly observe the change of temper 
and decline which has come over proph- 
ecy and confirm the impression of later 
date (cf. also 12:4). 

However, the judgment which is to 
fall on Israel and on its horses, often 
by means of that very weapon in the 
hands of the enemy (cf. Jer. 4:13), is 
also to fall on the chariots of the 
heathen when those nations have served 
God’s purpose and new chariots are 
turned against those of the oppressor 
(see Nah. 3:2; Hag. 2: 22; Jer. 46: 3-5, 
9-10; 50:37; 51: 20-21; Ezek. 26: 10- 
11, 39:20). Two passages in the 
Psalms echo the same thought; namely, 
Ps. 46:9, where Yahweh, to make wars 
cease in all the earth, ‘‘burneth the 
chariots in the fire,’’ and Ps. 76:6, 
where God casts chariot and horse into 
a dead sleep. 

It is perhaps inevitable that, from the 
time when the horse gained a place in 
Israel’s economy, there should have 
been an attempt discernible in the lit- 
erature to equip God with horse and 
chariot. Traces appear in the Elijah- 
Elisha cycle where horses and chariots 
of fire appear at Elijah’s ascension (II 
Kings 2:11; ef. 13:14) and before the 
eyes of Elisha’s despairing aide at 
Dothan (6:17). There are figures de- 
picting the clouds as Yahweh’s chariots 
(Ps. 104:3), God riding on horses and 
chariots of salvation in the shape of a 
storm (Hab. 3:8; for winds as chariots 
with horses, see Zech. 6:1-5), and 


7**House of Judah’’ probably a gloss. 


God’s chariots as ‘‘thousands upon 
thousands’’ (Ps. 68:17). In Isa. 66: 
15, Yahweh will come in fire, with chari- 
ots like the whirlwind, to execute 
judgment on the enemies of Israel. We 
find no consistent use of such images to 
equal the consistent dismay at the 
chariot and dislike for the horse so char- 
acteristic of the prophetic period and in 
view of the distrust it is not surprising. 
It is worthy of note that these are late, 
generally post-exilic, passages and even 
the Elisha cycle is considered one of the 
latest additions to the book of Kings. 
Other grounds for so thinking are rein- 
forced by the prima-facie evidence of 
late coloring that is evident from this 
lack of feeling against the horse. 

In the triumphant scene of the resto- 
ration in Isa. 66: 20, the nations bring 
back the scattered people upon a variety 
of conveyances, including horses and 
chariots. This variety corresponds to 
the several places from which they are 
transported, representing, not an Isra- 
elite choice, but the most stately means 
to which the nations in question are ac- 
eustomed. Jer. 17:25 (ef. 22:4)—a 
post-exilic passage—makes such a re- 
turn a reward for keeping the Sabbath 
and may be interpreted in the same way. 
Finally, in the future redemption to 
which the secondary part of Zechariah 
looks forward, even the horses are to be 
redeemed from the shame attached to 
them. They are to bring pilgrims to 
the Holy City and shall, as a sign of 
their purification, wear bells inscribed, 
‘*Holy unto Yahweh’’ (Zech. 14:20). 

II. The Ass in the Old Testament. 
As a matter of quite striking contrast, 
there developed no such circle of ideas 
around the ass, the typical creature of 
the more simple life of Israel from the 
earliest times. Evidently the ass was 
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known to Israel before the horse. Her 
nomadie life was based on its use. It 
seems to have been well adapted to 
carrying burdens, had more powers of 
endurance, could subsist on less and 
coarser food and needed less water. It 
was evidently somewhat different from 
our ‘‘donkey.’’ ® 

In the Biblical literature the ass is 
associated with two main interests. As 
a work-beast it was vital to agricultural 
life, and as a riding-animal it provided 
means of transportation. The term em- 
ployed for this working and riding ass 
of the people is hamor. A third interest 
lies in the references to the use of asses 
to carry persons of prominence. Here 
the terms used are almost invariably 
’athoén and ‘ayir. The creature is al- 
most totally disassociated from the uses 
of war and holds no terror. The proph- 
ets do not denounce it as alien or dan- 
gerous. To be deprived of one’s ass or 
asses is considered a matter of extreme 
seriousness. 

The most widely used term is amor 
(from the verb ‘‘to be red’’) so called, 
apparently, because of its ruddy hue. 
This was the beast of the common peo- 
ple. It was used as a means of trans- 
portation and seems to have been so 
used among the Midianites. It is upon 
an ass that Moses sets out from Midian 
with his wife to go to Egypt ® in Exod. 

8 See H. B. Tristram, The Natural History 
of the Bible, London, S.P.C.K., 1873. ‘* When, 
however, we read of the ass in Holy Scripture, 
we must not picture to ourselves the stunted, 
degraded, spiritless and ill-used creature 
which we too often meet with in northern 
countries, where the ass has degenerated both 
in size and spirit from the powerful and 
nimble animal of the East.’’ 

9 Cf. Winston Churchill’s description of this: 
‘‘and through the dust-clouds and blazing sun- 


light the smallest, the most potent and most 
glorious of all the rescue forces of history 
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4:20. This connection of the ass with 
Midian, the probable scene of the Cove. 
nant, is interesting in contrast with the 
fixed association of the horse with 
Egypt. 

It is ridden by men and women alike. 
Abraham uses it for his journey to sae. 
rific Isaac (Gen. 22:3, 5), Achsah when 
she comes as a bride to Caleb (Josh, 
15:18; ef. Jud. 1:14), Abigail (I Sam. 
25:20), Ahithophel (II Sam. 17:23), 
Mephibosheth in his lameness (II Sam, 
19:26) and the prophet in I Kings 
13:13 ff. (ef. also II Chron. 28:15), 

The ass was also used to transport 
produce and other burdens, prominently 
in the Joseph stories, Gen. 42-47. It 
was so used in the time of Saul (I 
Sam. 16:20; 25:18, 20). In I Chron. 
12:40, asses, camels and mules are men. 
tioned as means of conveyance while 
horses are conspicuously absent (though 
their existence is implied for the breed- 
ing of mules). 

It is striking to note that all these ref- 
erences and, as we shall see, the major- 
ity of all references to the ass in the 
Old Testament, are found in literature 
which deals with the pre-Solomonic 
period, even where the literature itself 
may have originated in its present form 
at a later date. The prophets, it will be 
noted, have little to say on the subject,” 
whereas they abound in references to 
the horse. 

Since the ass occupies an important 
place in the economy of Israel, it is not 
surprising to find that it becomes a sub- 
ject of legislation. So necessary 4 
creature needed a special care and pro- 


starts upon its expedition.’’ Amid These 
Storms, by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churhill, 
p. 289. New York, Scribners, 1932. 

10 There are frequent mentions of pere’, the 
‘<wild ass’’ of the east, a fleet-footed animal 
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tection not granted the horse by legal 
enactment. Thus there are regulations 
concerning asses fallen into pits, lost or 
injured (e.g., Exod. 21:33; 23:4, 5; 
Deut. 22:3, 4), its inclusion in the Sab- 
bath rest (Exod. 23:12; Deut. 5:14), 
and the prevention of unequal yoking 
(Deut. 22:10). To covet a neighbor’s 
ass was a sin equivalent to coveting his 
house, his wife or his slaves (Exod. 
20:17; Deut. 5: 20). 

The ass is numbered among the im- 
portant items devoted to Yahweh under 
‘“‘the ban’’ at Jericho (Josh. 6:21; ef. 
7:24) and occurs in the share of Midia- 
nite spoil offered to God in Num. 81: 
28 ff. (ef. I Sam. 15:3 and 21:19). 

It constituted an item of wealth (Gen. 
24:35), and its indispensable nature 
is shown in passages in which its re- 
moval presents a great deprivation. In 
the oppression by Midian (Jud. 6:4) 
to be stripped of sheep, oxen and asses 
is to be without sustenance or the means 
of producing it. In Job’s_ speech 
(24:3) it is part of his indictment of 
the wicked that they ‘‘drive away the 
ass of the fatherless,’’ thereby, we as- 
sume, further handicapping the orphan 
in providing for himself and family. 
Moses defends himself against the 
charges of Dathan and Abiram by say- 
ing, ‘‘I have not taken one ass from 
them, neither have I hurt one of them”’ 
(Num. 16:15). Samuel makes the same 
defence (I Sam. 12:3). In the secon- 
dary story of Samuel’s warning against 
the dangers of monarchy, depriving the 
people of their asses is listed among 
of the uncultivated regions. It seems to have 
been a different species. Cf. H. D. B. (1898), 
Vol. I, p. 174a. Dr. Charles L. Taylor Jr., 
makes the helpful suggestion that the reason 
for the later silence about the Ass may be that 


the later literature becomes increasingly ec- 
clesiastical and less secular. 
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the evils to be expected of a king (I 
Sam. 8:16). The most amusing ex- 
ample is in IT Kings 4:22 ff. The Shu- 
nammite woman needs a means of rid- 
ing to Elisha to seek help for her son. 
It is harvest-time and even the best 
animals are employed. Her request for 
an ass" is met by her husband’s peev- 
ish question, ‘‘Wherefore wilt thou go 
to him today? It is neither new-moon 
nor Sabbath.’’ He sees no reason why 
religion, admissible on feast or fast days 
or days of rest, should invade the work- 
week and deprive him of a useful beast! 
The ass was ‘‘unclean’’ and, there- 
fore, not to be eaten. Its first born was 
to be redeemed with a lamb (Exod. 
13:13) and its unfitness for food gives 
point to the note in II Kings 6:25 
where, in the siege of Samaria, 80 silver 
shekels could be had for an ass’s head. 
The second word translated ‘‘ass’’ is 
’athon. This is the female ass, found 
contrasted with the male hamor in Gen. 
12:16 and 45:23. Both occur, in the 
first case, as items of wealth and, in the 
second, as beasts of burden. The she- 
ass appears in the Scriptures, primarily, 
as a riding animal.’*? (Gen. 45:23, and 
perhaps II Kings 4:22 ff. (see above), 
indicate that it may rarely have been 
used for other purposes—though the 
earlier reference may be indicative of 
Egyptian rather than Hebrew use.) 
Balaam rides such an animal. From the 
portrayal in Num. 22:30 it seems to 
have been a faithful, long-suffering 
creature (cf. Isa. 1:3). These were the 
asses, also, for which Saul was searching 
when he met Samuel (I Sam. 9: 3 ff.). 
With ’athon we find the young ass or 
‘*colt,’’ ‘ayir, paralleled in Gen. 49: 11. 
11 In this case ’athon. 


12 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia (1902), Vol. II, 
pp. 221b, 222a. 
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In the same poem, by contrast, hamor 
appears in v. 14. This contrast between 
vv. 11 and 14, though little noticed, is 
very interesting. In the oracle con- 
cerning Issachar (v. 14) the ass, hamor, 
is obviously a burden-bearer, and the 
tribe is depicted as a useful, serving 
people. The paralleled ’athon and 
‘ayir of v. 11 oceur in the oracle on 
Judah, which is depicted as a kingly 
people. This contrast is borne out by 
other passages in which the two terms 
used in the Judah oracle are used of 
the animals ridden by dignitaries. 
Balaam was a person of some dignity 
embarked on an important mission, and 
the Shunammite woman, if of no great 
dignity, was also planning an important 
venture (see Num. 22 and II Kings 
4:22ff.). More particularly, in the 
ancient Song of Deborah (Jud. 5:10), 
the ‘‘governors’’?* of Israel ride on 
tawny '* asses (’athonoth sehorim), sit- 
ting on ‘‘rich earpets.’’ In Jud. 10:4, 
Jair, the Gileadite, seats his thirty sons, 
who hold a city apiece, on thirty ‘‘asses’ 
eolts’’ (‘ayarim). It is clear that they 
thus claim the dignity of rulers. Again, 
Abdon-ben-Hillel, in 12:14, had forty 
sons and thirty grandsons who were 
similarly mounted. Although in Isa. 
30: 24 these colts are spoken of as tilling 
the ground,’* it seems clear that in con- 
trast with the male asses used by the 
people at large for riding, carrying 
burdens and other agricultural work, 
the she-asses were, in the earlier Old 


Testament, reserved for dignitaries to 

13 Or ‘‘Commanders.’’ See Brown, Driver 
and Briggs, Lexicon. 

14 Rather than ‘‘white.’’ 

15In 30:6 the colt appears as a beast of 
burden, but the undertaking in which he is 
engaged is portrayed with scorn. It may even 


imply an improper use of the colt. _ 


ride upon. To this purpose the use of 
the terms ’athon and ‘ayir are practi. 
eally confined. 

We may say, then, that in contrast 
with the horse, which is associated not 
only with warfare, but with doubtfy] 
foreign alliances and oppression, and 
largely ignored in the legislation, the 
ass is associated with the earlier and 
simpler nomadic and agricultural life of 
the people, treated with care by legisla. 
tion, and, before the monarchy, digni. 
fied as the riding-animal of the tribal 
rulers. It is clear that the connotations 
of the horse were definitely bad and 
those of the ass, by comparison, good, 
The former brought to mind, it is true, 
the glories of Israel, but glories which 
issued in disaster and subjection. The 
latter brought to mind those simple 
early times when, according to the whole 
tenor of the Old Testament, Israel was 
loyal to Yahweh and her Covenant with 
Him. The prophets have scarcely a 
good word to say for the horse, but the 
ass escapes a like condemnation. 

Ill. The Triumphal Entry. So we 
turn back to the passage with which we 
are chiefly concerned, Zechariah 9:9, 
10. Here we note in v. 9b that, for the 
sake of poetic parallelism, use is made 
of all the words for ass we have dis- 
cussed. 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee; q 

He is just and having salvation; 


Lowly, and riding upon an ass (hamor), 
Even upon a colt (‘ayir), the foal of 
an ass (ben-’athonoth). 


If we interpret the terms used in accord 
with what we have said above, we note 
that the lowliness or humility of the 
coming King is here associated with his 
riding upon the common agricultural 
animal of the people. Is there, then, an 
association of his state as a just and 
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saving King with the ass above con- 
nected with the usage of the early 
simple rulers of Israel? The words 
used in the last line envisaged a royal 
mount, but royal in a primitive and 
pastoral sense far different from the 
royalty of, let us say, a Solomon, or the 
pretensions of an Absalom, and a state 
bearing no connotation of rejection by 
the prophets. 

The Septuagint does not always pre- 
serve a distinction. In the passages 
above amor is most frequently trans- 
lated onos and less frequently hupozu- 
gion. ’Athon is generally translated 
by the feminine form of onos. ‘Ayir is 
translated pdlon or pdlon neon. The 
LXX of Zech. 9: 9b has: 


epibebékds epi hupozugion kat pdlon 
neon. 


Matthew in 21:5 quotes it:** 


epibebékds epi onon kai pélon huion 
hupdzugion. 


The LXX condenses the phrase ‘‘colt, 
foal of an ass,’’ while Matthew more lit- 
erally translates the Hebrew except that 
hupdézugion is not generally used to 
render ’athon.’* While there is con- 
fusion here in the use of hupdzugion 
between the two versions (brought to- 
gether by huion hupdzugion for pdlon 
neon), Matthew’s own text does not use 
the term. He has (21:2), using the 
parallelism literally or attracted into it 


16 The Old Testament in Greek according to 
the Septuagint, ed. by Swete, Vol. III, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1894. 

17 The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
Westcott and Hort, New York, Maemillan, 
1928. 

18 Since his quotation is a conflation of Isa. 
62:11 and Zech. 9: 9 was he paraphrasing or 
quoting from memory? The Fourth Gospel 
quotes yet another variation (John 12: 15). 


by having Zechariah in mind, onon.. . 
kai polon met’ autés. Mark 11:2 has 
the one word pdlon and with this Luke 
19:30 agrees. All three avoid the word 
hupdzugion *® one of the LXX equiva- 
lents for hamor and use the terms which 
translate the Hebrew of Zechariah’s last 
line. The Synoptics, moreover, insist 
that it was a colt, not only by using 
these terms but by careful expressions. 
Matthew 21:2 speaks of a colt which is 
still with its dam, and therefore not yet 
put to independent use, while Mark and 
Luke (Mk. 11:2; Lk. 19:30) speak of 
a colt on which no one has ever ridden.*° 
They seem to ignore the agricultural 
beast and to be thinking of the more 
dignified riding animal, the creature of 
a simple pastoral ruler’s use. It is even 


19 John 12:14 has the late diminutive ona- 
rion. 

207 venture to suggest that this is the only 
meaning of the phrase—that it was a young 
animal—and not, as so many commentators 
observe, an indication that it was suitable for 
a sacred purpose. The passages usually cited 
(Num. 19: 2; Deut. 21:3; I Sam. 6:7) refer 
exclusively to heifers or kine for ritual pur- 
poses. This is to read Christian devotion back 
into the text. Surely the point is the one I 
am making, viz. that it was the creature ridden 
by a simple royalty. Lengthy notes on the 
natural dignity of the Biblical ass compared 
with our despised donkey seem to be unneces- 
sary. 

There is a good article on the Ass which 
avoids this confusion, though it makes no dis- 
tinction in the use of the various words, in 
Tristram, op. cit. J. H. Bernard in the I.C.C. 
St. John sees the relevance of Old Testament 
usage and understands the passage as empha- 
sizing the coming of Jesus in peace rather than 
in humility (see next paragraph). 

I ean see no basis for W. Lowrie’s remark, 
‘A humble dignity, which to their mind must 
have seemed more appropriate to a prophet 
than a king’’ (Jesus According to St. Mark, 
p. 421); ef. G. Campbell Morgan on Lk. 19: 30 
(in The Gospel According to St. Luke). 
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possible that there is an echo here of the tinction in the two kinds of asses which 
fulfillment of Gen. 49:11, the oracle of marked their two-fold use, how Zecha. 
sceptre-bearing of Judah.”* riah used all three terms, and how the 
To return to Zech. 9:9. The contrast Evangelists rather carefully diserjmj. 
between a king riding an ass and the nated and chose those associated with 
ideas associated with the horse is height- _the state of a simple ruler.” Can there. 
ened by the following verse (Zech. 9: then, be any doubt that they under. 
10), ‘‘And I will cut off the chariot stood Jesus’ mode of entry into Jery. 
from Ephraim, and the horse from salem to be a claim to be King, but only 
Jerusalem ...and he _ shall speak such a king as was fore-shadowed jp 
peace unto the nations.’’ Militarism Zech.9:9? Was it, further, Jesus’ own 
and, with the coming of this King, the intention? 
need for it, is a thing of the past. We are accustomed to the assumption 
Here, then, is explicitly drawn out the that the passage was in His mind. His 
contrast which is implicit in the general choice of it is a striking fact. It is q 
Old Testament attitude toward the two commonplace of the pulpit to empha. 
animals. size the choice of an ass which, the 
We have seen, at some length, how preachers say, was a peaceful, agricul. 
that attitude was based on the sad ex- tural animal, and not a horse associ- 
perience of history. We have seen how ated with warfare. The prophecy did 
useful a symbol the horse became when not make a horse possible if, in any 
it was necessary to set forth the lessons sense, Jesus was intending to fulfill it. 
of that experience. The ass was the Further, the Gospels connect its use not 
creature of the classic days of God’s rev- with agriculture, but with the dignity 
elation to Israel and His Covenant with of a ruler, no matter how simple a dig- 
her in the desert where the horse was_ nity, in the early, pre-monarchie days 
unknown. It was characteristic of the of Israel. The real point is not His 
simple dignity of her early rulers and _ choice of an ass, but His choice of the 
an essential element in the pastoral and passage in question as the basis for His 
agricultural life of the common people. exhibition of Himself as He entered the 
The horse, on the other hand, was the capital and as the introduction to His 
creature of the pursuing Egyptians, of final challenge to the rulers. If the 
the garrisons which delayed the settle- cleansing of the Temple was a Mes.’ 
ment and made it costly, of the courts sianic act, and His debates which fol- 
and despotic kings, and of the mighty lowed it and His trial and death were 
powers with whom, to be allied meant Messianic, as He most decidedly seems 
to lose God’s support, and against to have interpreted them, was not the 
whom, as aggressors, Israel was ulti- use of Zech. 9:9 to be interpreted asa 
mately powerless. Messianic claim? Yet how carefully 


We have noted the by-and-large dis- the very nature of the passage guards 
that claim! 


21 Skinner (1.C.C.) agrees that this verse In the last analysis, does it not show 
supplied the imagery for Zech. 9:9. It is per- 
haps only a coincidence that in all three Synop- 22 The cloaks thrown over the ass recall ‘‘the 
tics, as in the oracle, reference is made to the rich carpets’’ of Judges 5:10 rather than II 


ass being tied. Kings 9: 13 usually referred to. 
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onee more the very complete knowledge 
Jesus had of the Scriptures and, more- 
over, His keen sense of discrimination 
in the use of them? Reading Zech. 
9:9 against the survey attempted above, 
do we not see clearly Jesus’ brilliant 
sense of even the overtones of His peo- 


ple’s story? The ass was sui generis; 


the horse was an alien innovation. The 
horse was despised by the more au- 
thentic prophets; and Jesus was with 
the prophets, though He discriminated 


among them. Is it not a definite clue 
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to His interpretation of His own posi- 
tion that He, at that critical point, 
should have sent for ‘‘the foal of an 
ass’’? Zechariah had provided the clue. 
Jesus, with a sure touch, used it. Is 
this not at least a minor parallel to His 
use of the Suffering Servant passages ? *° 
His powers of analysis were keen, His 
feeling for connotations sensitive, His 
touch certain. Here, again, I believe, 
we see something of His Stature. 


23 Some commentators find an echo of them 
in Zech. 9: 9a. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE | 


By Herpert H. Stroup 


Brooklyn College 


Value, from one point of view, is not 
properly a subject for philosophic in- 
quiry, for there are implied in every 
valuation certain elements about which 
the philosopher (in the _ traditional 
sense) lacks means of adequate ap- 
praisal. The philosophic approach to 
reality is primarily a reasoned ap- 
proach; value, though not contrary to 
reason, is in its essence supra-rational. 
Any problem which can be solved sat- 
isfactorily by intellectual effort may be 
related to fundamental values, but this 
method cannot exhaust the whole mean- 
ing of value. 

Obviously science has given some very 
significant guides to the gaining of 
knowledge, but science as such is an 
insufficient expression of the total life 
of man and must be supplemented by 
other factors. As to value, science has 
failed to provide a suitable basis for a 
permanently possible, social discrimina- 
tion of values. Indeed, many scientists 


are convinced that such a task is not 
theirs. 

Obviously, too, value is not self-con- 
tained. Value is the complex, intercon- 
nected fabric of life itself. Value has 
a history as surely as has the human 
race, or any other social phenomenon. 
Value possesses present sociologic form 
as certainly as does any human institu- 
tion. Therefore it is impossible for one 
to construct a theory of value which is 
unrelated to every aspect of life. Dis- 
cussion of the problem of value must 
impinge upon such areas of inquiry as 
epistemology, history, ethics, economies, 
and so on. Value judgments are indis- 
solubly entwined in every individual 
and collective decision. 

But the highly complex and ramified 
experiences constituting value are not 
vaguely neutral. Life knows means and 
ends. Life also knows more than means 
and ends in every case of valuation. 
A value situation arises when a whole 
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matrix of complex relationships con- 
fuses or retards the individual or the 
group from its proper functioning. 
Then the valuer attempts to use objec- 
tive standards of value which will re- 
lease the tension and bring a sense of 
purpose or recovery. In every value 
situation, therefore, consciously or un- 
consciously considered, means and ends 
are the two aspects which most concern 
the valuer. 

The ‘‘instrumentalists of 
the means-ends relationship is helpful 
because it reminds us, among other 
things, that no one values in a vacuum. 
Actually, however, they teach us little 
that is new. For when one under- 
stands the relation of a secondary means 
and ends in a situation requiring value- 
decision, and the relation of these sec- 
ondary ends and means to others more 
significant (despite their increasing 
nebulousness), one is confronted still 
with the fact that the most important 
concern is that of the value which 
transcends both secondary and primary 
means and ends. Inasmuch as value 
decisions may require a choice between 
two conflicting alternatives, or more, 
no help is given by referring the valuer 
to two or more alternatives (the theo- 
retic distinction between secondary and 
primary means and ends). 

The ‘‘instrumentalists’’ it seems, in 
part at least, have made the important 
difference between means and ends 
simply that of position (distance from 
the concrete situation and the interest- 
motives of the valuer). Under this 
scheme the immediate interest-motive is 
the means, and the remote interest-mo- 
tive, the end. This description merely 
reviews a familiar distinction in a 
value philosophy. 

I should like to suggest that the most 
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fundamental distinction between Means 
and ends is not that of distance from 
the reviewer, but that of rationality, 
Means are largely rational; ends never. 
Perhaps this principle is too dogmati. 
eally stated, and should be recast as fol. 
lows: In a given situation, any criterig 
of preference which are based upon 
discoverable or demonstrable evidence 
are means; any criteria of preference 
which are based upon unknown or rq. 
tionally undemonstrable evidence are 
ends. 

This principle of value interpretation 
may be illustrated with an example. 
There is, in the subject-matter of ‘‘aca- 
demic’’ economics, the proposition of 
‘‘inereased dis-utility.’’ This economic 
principle expresses the conflict between 
the desire for increased leisure and the 
desire for increased goods on the part 
of workers. Each person thinks that 
he needs a definite, minimum amount 
of goods. Each person also thinks that 
he needs a definite, minimum amount 
of leisure time. One person will be 
willing to devote more time to work if 
he is rewarded for his sacrifice by in- 
ereased goods. Another person will be 
anxious to work as little as possible in 
order that his leisure will be as great as 
possible. In an abstract situation, it is 
conceivable that a conflict could arise 
between these two desires. Indeed, 
some economists speak of this principle 
as a ‘“‘law.’’ The point at which indi- 
viduals would be forced to decide be- 
tween increased labor and goods and 
decreased work and increased leisure 
probably varies for each person. The 
variation, however, in choice on the part 
of various persons confronted with this 
decision does not alter the reality of 
the conflict to each, and therefore, of 
the meaning of the choice for each. 
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There does not seem to be a reasoned 
technique for solving this dilemma for 
people. In the illustration, both goods 
and leisure represent values. The clue 
to the problem, I suggest, lies in the 
fact that both values are in the area of 
means, while the question of ends has 
not yet arisen. Given the conditions 
previously described, it would be diffi- 
cult for one to make an objective value 
choice. It probably is impossible for 
an ‘‘outsider’’ to make a decision for 
another. 

The introduction of ends into the 
problem would not aid much in solving 
the conflict. If an end such as ‘‘happi- 
ness’? were suggested, no clear-cut as- 
surance could be gained that one value 
is more significant for happiness than 
the other. Each end that might be sug- 
gested as a solvent of the conflict would 
fare no better. The end which might 
satisfy the situation could not be enter- 
tained by rational devices. Moreover, 
the introduction of so-called ends into 
such problems may only tend to ob- 
secure the real issue. 

Although the application of pseudo- 
ends to value problems brings no genu- 
ine solution, nevertheless the signifi- 
eance of end goals for value must not 
be mitigated. If the terms can be re- 
defined, they may be stated as follows: 
Means are those apparent aspects of 
valuing which can be manipulated and 
controlled, while ends are those subtle 
aspects which claim our allegiance 
largely on  supra-rational grounds. 
Thus the means of rationality may be 
used as the criterion for discriminating 
between means and ends. 

The distinction between means and 
ends on the grounds of rationality pro- 
vides a rather sure basis for the under- 
Standing of ‘‘classic’’ attempts to de- 
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fine ‘‘the highest good.’’ Traditional 
doctrines of the highest good are inade- 
quate because they attempt too little. 
They never get beyond the realm of 
pseudo-reasoned demonstration. In this 
sense they are always concerned with 
means, not with ends. The introduc- 
tion of a rational concept into value will 
add no additional factor of worth. If 
one says that i lividual or community 
achievement (or some other principle) 
is the value standard, he will be told: 
**If you could prove it logically (and 
you ean), still I would not be satisfied, 
for there are other value standards 
which also respond favorably to the 
same logic.”’ 

Historie religions have tried to solve 
the problem of basic ends by recourse 
to doctrines of revelation. To them, 
God is the source of all true ends. The 
Deity is Value. Absolute ends, like 
God, can never be known absolutely. 
Means are human inventions and pre- 
texts for regulating conduct according 
to standards which can only be realized 
by the religious person. The ends, also 
like God, will always engage men’s at- 
tention and interest, but they will never 
be fully attained or known. Man does 
not possess these ends any more than he 
possesses God. Man must constantly 
grapple with the divine for them. Rev- 
elation of this sort implies a funda- 
mental inadequacy in the equipment of 
men which disables them from discov- 
ering basic ends for themselves. Yet 
the form of revelation must be under- 
standable to the believer; thus it has 
an inherent affinity to human nature. 
Revelation, therefore, provides a sym- 
bolic representation of commonplace 
experience. Through revelation the 
commonplace experiences are exalted 
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and given even cosmic proportions. 
For we know in part, and to a peculiar 
degree; we are shaped by that which 
we do not know. The concept of God, 
especially in the Judeo-Christian mean- 
ing, provides a most adequate portrayal 
of the relation between means and ends. 

This religious view of value, if such it 
may be called, seems to be sufficiently 
based upon reality, and is thereby able 
to acquire a social acceptance uncom- 
mon to other views. Actually the 
Judeo-Christian tradition has created a 
permanent, wide-spread, growing sys- 
tem of values. 


Webster defines ember as ‘‘making a 
circuit of the seasons, recurring in each 
quarter of the year.’’ It is this mean- 
ing which we find in the words Sept- 
ember, November, and December; for 
in the pre-Julian calendar they were the 
seventh, ninth, and tenth periods of the 
lunar year respectively. 

It is also this use of the word which 
we find in the Prayer Book on page 260, 
The Ember Days at the Four Seasons; 
while again in the Prayer Book Table 
of Fasts, page xxix, we find the Ember 
Days designated as ‘‘the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first 
Sunday in Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, 
September 14, and December 13’’— 
these festivals and dates corresponding 
roughly to the four seasons of spring, 
summer, fall, and winter. 

The pagan Romans in pre-Christian 
times had three festivals at which they 
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When Niccolo Machiavelli, that 
shrewd, brilliant political theorist, wrote 
in The Discourses that he could not dis. 
eover from his researches into history 
whether it was more expedient for g 
ruler to treat his subjects humanely or 
cruelly, he became a type for those who 
have known the difficulty and frustrs. 
tion which comes from seeking a sgoly. 
tion of value problems by means alone. 
That he finally believed that a pringe 
should be ‘‘gentle’’ and not ‘‘rigorous” 
was based upon his belief in the Chris. 
tian revelation of the transcendence of 
true values. 


EMBERTIDE: A LOST CHRISTIAN SEASON 


By CHARLES R. GREENLEAF 


q St. John’s Church, Ross, California 
t 26 August 1943 


prayed to their gods for bountiful crops 
—one in summer for a rich harvest, one 
in autumn for a good vintage, and one 
in winter for a good seeding. The 
Christian Church which always tried to 
Christianize pagan rites added a fourth 
festival to these three, and made them 
seasons not of prayer for good agricul- 
tural crops but rather for rich spiritual 
harvests. To make these seasons even 
more Christian the Church dated them 
by certain religious events, namely: 

1. The first Sunday in Lent. 

2. The Feast of Pentecost, Anglican Whit- 


sunday. 
3. Holy Cross Day, September 14.1 


1 Note on Holy Cross Day, Sept. 14. This 
Feast is the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. It was also called Reedmasday by our 
early Saxon ancestors. The festival is also 28 
sociated with May 3, as seen in the Venerable 
Bede’s Calendar. A portion of the True 
Cross having been found and proven a portion 
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4, St. Lucy ’s Day, December 13.2 


The Church further directed that the 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
following these four designating festi- 
vals should be called Ember Days. 

The four Ember seasons would seem 


of the True Cross by its touch healing a rich 
Christian woman, it was enshrined in a basi- 
lica built in Jerusalem by the Empress Helena. 
This basilica was consecrated on Sept. 13, 335 
A.D., and the next day, Sept. 14, a Sunday, 
the portion of the True Cross was exhibited to 
publie view, a custom repeated every Septem- 
ber 14. This date is also used to commemo- 
rate the famous appearance of ‘‘the sign of 
the Son of Man in the heavens’’ which is said 
to have confirmed the Emperor Constantine in 
his decision to become a Christian. The old 
Sarum rite gave Galatians 5: 10-12 as the 
Epistle for this Ember Season and John 12: 
31-36 as the Gospel. (The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, Compendium edition, by 
the Rev. John Henry Blunt. Rivington, 1876, 
p. 126.) 

2 Note on St. Lucy’s Day, December 13. St. 
Lucy, Virgin and Martyr, was the daughter of 
a Christian woman of Syracuse named Eu- 
tychia, and was born in the latter part of the 
third century. She was sought in marriage by 
a young nobleman of Syracuse, a pagan. This 
suit Lucy declined as she had made a private 
vow of celibacy as a part of her Christian vo- 
cation. Her mother, unaware of her Christian 
faith and of her vow, favored and pressed the 
matter; but restored from a severe illness by 
Lucy’s prayers and informed of her daughter’s 
faith and vow, no longer pressed the noble- 
man’s cause. Lucy now sold all her posses- 
sions and gave to the poor, openly declaring 
her Christian adherence and her vow of celi- 
bacy. The young nobleman, angered by the 
rebuff of his proposal, denounced Lucy as a 
Christian before the Roman Governor, Pascha- 
sius, during the Diocletian persecutions. She 
openly re-affirmed her faith before the judges. 
She was tortured by fire and torn apart by 
hot pincers, but she never wavered in her faith. 
The December Ember Days in the Sarum rite 
have for the Epistle Ecclus. 51: 9-12 and for 
the Gospel St. Matthew 13: 44-52. (Op. cit., p. 
138.) 
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to be an attempt to answer the entreaty 
of St. Paul in I Thess. 5: 25, ‘‘ Brethren, 
pray for us,’’ by having four seasons in 
the year when the entire church would 
pray not only for those in the ministry, 
but for all those to be ordained and for 
the bishops who were to ordain them, 
thus effecting a perpetual cycle of 
prayer for the successive recruiting of 
the Christian ministry. This is a plan 
tremendous in the power of its spiritual 
conception.® 

The early English Prayer Books gave 
two collects to be used at the Ember 
seasons. These were both the composi- 
tions of Bishop Cosin. They are the 
two collects found on pp. 38-39 of the 
present American Prayer Book. The 
first of these is also found in a margin 
of the Durham Book in Cosin’s own 
handwriting.* 

The second of the rubrics which pre- 
cede the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
for the year, known as the Propers for 
the Chureh Year and hereinafter so re- 
ferred to, states that any appointed 
collect may be used at Evensong of the 
preceding day (Prayer Book, p. 90). 
This warranted the stretching of the 
observance of the Ember Days (Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays) to an 
entire week—from Evensong of the 
Saturday preceding the designating 
festival to the Evensong terminating 
the Ember season.° This extension was 
accomplished by a free and generous 
interpretation of the rubrics given on 
page 90 of the Prayer Book. 

The stretching tendency was also em- 
ployed to include the Sundays following 
the four Ember seasons, these Sundays 
becoming known in old English usage 


8 Op. cit., pp. 202-204. 
4 Op. cit., p. 202. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 202-203. 
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as Ordination Sundays.® Whereas in 
very early Church history and practice 
ordination had been limited to the 
Great Day of the Resurrection (Easter 
Day), it was now performed on the four 
Ordination Sundays which terminated 
the Ember seasons, thus responding to 
the plea of St. Paul, ‘‘Brethren, pray 
for us,’’ by having all ordinations occur 
simultaneously, and then at a time when 
the whole Chureh had been praying for 
the ordinands for an entire week. 

Two echoes of these Ordination Sun- 
days survive in the present American 
Prayer Book. 

1. The first is in the Preface to the 
Ordinal, p. 529 (last paragraph), where 
the phrase ‘‘at the time appointed’’ 
clearly refers to the Ordination Sun- 
days. 

2. The second is in the rubric on p. 
38 which reads: ‘‘To be used in the 
Weeks preceding the stated Times of 
Ordination’’ (italics ours). This rubric 
clearly refers to a time when the Ember 
seasons had been stretched to a full 
week by the judicious prefixing of the 
Ember Collects to Evensongs. The 
limiting of ordination to the Ordination 
Sundays is equally clearly implied here. 

A third echo is found in Canon 9 of 
the General Church Canons which ap- 
point the Ordination Sundays as the 
proper and appointed times for all ordi- 
nations. Paragraph VI of this canon 
reads: ‘‘In accordance with ancient 
canon, ordination shall be held on the 
Sunday following the Ember weeks, ex- 
cept that the Bishop may, if he deem 
proper, for urgent reasons, appoint spe- 
cial ordinations at other times.’’ 

It is interesting further to note that 
the Propers given in the present Ameri- 


6 Op. cit., p. 202. 


can Prayer Book for the Second Sunday 
in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the Third 
Sunday in Advent, which would joy. 
mally be the Sundays following the 
spring, summer, and winter Ember §¢. 
sons respectively, seem to have been 
chosen for their suitability as proper 
for Ordination Sundays; and indeed the 
Collects for the 13th, 14th, and 15, 
Sundays after Trinity, the Sundays 
most likely in the rotation of the seasons 
to be the Ordination Sunday after Holy 
Cross Day (September 14), show a like 
suitability. 


Are there those who would maintaip 
that the title of this paper is a mis. 
nomer, since Embertide never existed 
as a single unified and _ consecutive 
Church Season, and therefore cannot be 
considered a ‘‘lost’’ Christian Season! 

To this the writer would answer, 
‘‘Granted—if we are to consider a 
Christian Season as merely a celebra- 
tion of consecutive days in point of 
time. But should we so consider it?” 

The writer, a graduate student in 
Education, fears no contradiction in as- 
serting that pedagogy has never pro- 
duced anything in the field of secular 
education comparable in scope, content, 
and intent to the Christian Year as a 
teaching device. For the Christian 
Year, through the pointed teaching of 
the Propers for the several Sundays 
and Holy Days, reaches those who are 
essentially auditory-minded in_ their 
learning habits, who learn by hearing; 
through the use of liturgical colors 
designated for the several seasons of 
the Church Year, the Church reaches 
those who are essentially visual-minded 
in their reaction to learning, who learn 
by seeing; while through the appoint- 
ment of Festivals, Fasts, and Feasts a 
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aids to Christian discipline and living, 
the Church reaches those who are pri- 
marily motor-minded in their learning, 
who learn by doing. 

It is the thesis of this essay that a 
Christian Season is not the mere con- 
secutive and contiguous sequence of the 
davs of its observance, but rather that 
a Chureh Season is a specified portion 
of the Calendar year set aside for the 
presentation of a great Christian Truth. 
The teaching is couched in the words of 
Holy Scripture inter-woven with prayer 
(as found in the Propers for the Sun- 
days and Holy Days of the Christian 
Year), aided by the colors and pictorial 
imagery of Christian symbolism, and 
oceasionally by official formularies of 
doctrine as in the Proper Prefaces of 
the Communion Office (Prayer Book, 
pp. 77-79) and the specific definitions 
of the Catechism and the Offices of In- 
struction. 

Considered from this point of view, 
Embertide still does exist as a Chris- 
tian Season. Although in a segmented 
condition, it yet retains all of the out- 
standing characteristics of a real season. 
It has its Seriptural teaching in the 
Epistle and Gospel for the Ember Days 
(Prayer Book, p. 260); its official 
formulary of historical teaching and 
doctrine in the Preface to the Ordinal; 
its specific definitions of terms in the 
“Office of Instruction’’ (Prayer Book, 
p. 294); its solemn supplication and 
fasting, outranked only by Ash Wednes- 
day, Good Friday, and the days of 
Lent in the severity of abstinence and 
penitence called for in its observance 
(see the table of Fasts in the Preface of 
the Prayer Book) ; its liturgical color, 
violet; its Christian teaching of the 
three-fold Christian ministry as a great 
central factor for the perpetuation and 


preservation of the Church. It has the 
responsibility of presenting in a con- 
tinuous quarterly cycle the challenge 
and needs of the Christian ministry: 
it is the recruiting agency of the Church. 

It is unfortunate that the fragments 
of Embertide that survive are alto- 
gether dissevered from its original em- 
phasis upon ordination. The only ecur- 
rent trace of a connection left lies in 
the fact that Canon 3 still requires all 
candidates for Holy Orders to write let- 
ters to their bishops at the Ember Sea- 
son, failure to do so possibly resulting 
in loss of candidacy.’ And it is to be 
regretted that the observance of the 
Ordination Sundays has fallen into dis- 
use; for this observance, together with 
the intent for the whole Church to be 
corporately praying for all ordinands 
at the time of their simultaneous ordi- 
nation, gave one of the chief teaching 
values to the embryonic Embertide of 
former generations. 

One rather feels that the Ordination 
Sundays, in spite of the requirements 
of Canon 9 (previously cited) and al- 
though their use is specified in Canon 
3, fell into disuse as a concession to 
the confirmation-crowded appointment 
books of our over-busy diocesans. 

The writer has been led to feel that 
Embertide, insofar as its chief useful- 
ness as an ordination time is concerned, 
has become a lost Christian Season, 
even though a nominal observance of 
some of its fragmentary remnants may 


7Canon 3, Paragraph III, See. i. ‘‘ Every 
candidate for Holy Orders shall report himself 
to the ecclesiastical authority personally or by 
letter in the Ember weeks, giving an account 
of his manner of life and progress in his stud- 
ies; and if he fail to make such report to the 
satisfaction of the ecclesiastical authority, his 
name may be stricken from the list of candi- 
dates.’’ 
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be made at the four seasons in some par- 
ishes, and even though one of its 
secondary characteristics as a _ full 
Christian Season does survive as out- 
lined above. But we need Embertide 
as a device for holding before the entire 
Church the need of continual recruit- 
ing for the Christian ministry, and of 
universal prayer for all candidates for 
Holy Orders at the time of their con- 
current ordination. Must it be perma- 
nently lost to the Church merely be- 
cause certain of its features have fallen 
into disuse? 

It is the purpose of this essay to point 
out a course of action which if encour- 
aged would go far toward restoring 
- Embertide to its original function and 
usefulness. 

I. Have the Sundays following the 
Ember Days at the four seasons offi- 
cially redesignated in a Prayer Book 
rubric as Ordination Sundays. This 
change might assist diocesan bishops in 
keeping their Sunday calendars free of 


confirmation appointments, leaving the 
Ordination Sundays open and available 
for their original use for ordinations 


only; it is quite feasible and would be 
reasonably convenient to all concerned. 

II. Encourage the use of the Litany 
for Ordinations in all parishes and mis- 
sions on the four Ordination Sundays. 

1. This would mean that by the use 
of this Litany, after the third collect in 
Morning or Evening Prayer, or after 
the Doxology at a Communion Service, 
the entire Church, laity and clergy 
alike, would be remembering the min- 
istry in prayer on the day that or- 
dinations were taking place in di- 
ocesan cathedrals and other designated 
churches throughout the entire Church, 
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once more responding to the entreaty of 
St. Paul, ‘‘Brethren, pray for us.” 

2. This use of the Litany for Ordina. 
tions might also suggest to the clerey 
the advisability of preaching sermons 
on “‘The Christian Ministry’? on Ordi. 
nation Sundays. 

The writer makes bold to suggest at 
this point a plan he has often followed 
when preaching on ‘‘The Ministry,” 
viz., to use the Preface to the Ordinal 
in lieu of the Old Testament lection for 
the day, and St. Matthew 10:1-8 as 
the second lesson; to use this preface 
as the churchly basis and authority for 
a sermon on the three-fold Christian 
ministry of bishop, priest, and deacon; 
and to close the sermon with the use 
from the pulpit of that portion of the 
Office of Instruction dealing with the 
ministry (Prayer Book, p. 294) as an 
official catechising of the congregation 
on the essential characteristics and 
duties of the Christian ministry. 

It would seem that these changes if 
made effective would reunite the four 
Ember Seasons not into a single En- 
bertide in point of continuity and se- 
quence, but surely into a full Embertide 
in reaffirmation of the essential teach- 
ing and emphasis upon the central char- 
acter and importance of the Christian 
ministry. 

In these days of clerical shortages, 
would not a full observance of the four 
Ember Seasons, each culminating in an 
Ordination Sunday with its accompany- 
ing use of the Ordination Litany and 
the probable accompaniment of a ser- 
mon on the Christian ministry—would 
not these measures do much to help re- 
eruit for each new generation of Chris- 
tians a ministry from among its own 
membership ? 
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This Symposium was prepared by the following Committee: ArtHuR C. LicHTEN- 
BERGER, RALPH S. MEADOWCROFT, W. NorMAN PITTENGER, GorDON B. WaADHAMS. 


I. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 


A. Definition. What is the nature of 
the Church as officially defined? The 
classic definitions as stated by the Ro- 
man Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican and 
Protestant communions should be ex- 
amined and compared. 

The purpose of this examination is to 
understand that the Church has a dis- 
tinctive doctrine of her own nature and 
is therefore an authoritative society 
which cannot legitimately allow men to 
accept her on other terms. 

There is a line beyond which private 
opinion is not permissible. 

B. Authorship. This is the central 
question of church authority. Who de- 
fined and continues to define the nature 
and purpose of the Church? The prob- 
lem really resolves into the question, is 
the Church a human fellowship, which 
would naturally rest back on the au- 
thority of men, or does the Church pos- 
sess divine nature? If this latter, then 
in some way God is both author and au- 
thority of its life. The relation of the 
Almighty to his ‘‘ecclesia’’ needs to be 
clearly understood, for it is not suffi- 
cient merely to affirm the fact of such 
relationship. Involved in this is the 
question, in what way is Christ the 
originator and authority of the Church? 

C. Intention. A third problem which 
is difficult to solve is that of the Church’s 
purpose. What does she exist to do? 
Many diverse answers have been given 


to this question. Yet here again, there 
are official declarations of purpose to 
which the members of the several 
branches must subscribe. These decla- 
rations should be stated and compared. 
A large measure of agreement will be 
apparent, though there will also be im- 
portant differences. With some of 
these differences Anglicans will dis- 
agree, yet as Christians we should know 
and understand them. 

D. Amendment. The Christian Church 
is not a ‘‘static’’ institution. It has 
grown through history, not only in 
adaptation to the changing world to 
which it ministers, but also in under- 
standing of its Gospel. Thus _ the 
Church is a growing organism. The 
20th century Church is both the same 
and yet not the same Church which ex- 
isted in the first century. This para- 
graph of the discussion is fundamen- 
tally concerned with the significance of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

A most important question for discus- 
sion arises: Does the right of amend- 
ment include the privilege of alteration 
as well as natural growth? The answer 
to this question will determine the legal- 
ity of sectarianism. 


II. Gop’s JuDGMENT UPON His CuuRCH 
THROUGH His Wor.Lp 


Emphasis should be placed upon 
**His’’ before Church and world. For 
the two entities do not stand opposed to 
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one another as divine and not-divine. 
The world is a fallen world but it is still 
God ’s world. As such, the Creator ex- 
-ereises judgment upon His Church 
through the medium of His World. 

The discussion is suggested in four 
paragraphs. The creedal definition of 
the Church (‘‘One, Holy, Catholic and 
_Apostolic’’) is set against its contempo- 
rary conduct. Immediately the judg- 
ment upon the Church will appear as 
exceedingly serious; so serious, indeed, 
that churchmen need to consider how 
very far the Church is failing and needs 
repent. 

A. ‘‘One Chureh’’—contemporary sec- 
_tarianism. The existence of sects is too 


obvious to require much examination. 
A more subtle condition is the permea- 


tion of the sectarian spirit in all parts 
of the ecclesia. This condition is far 
more dangerous than the existence of 
various sects on the periphery of Chris- 
tendom. To what extent, e.g., has the 
- Counter-Reformed Church of Rome be- 
come a sectarian body? Certainly the 
sectarian spirit is apparent in her later 
Furthermore, to what degree 
Bac this spirit influence the life and 
thought of our own communion, (@) in 
its interior ‘‘party’’ spirit, (b) in its 
attitude toward the other branches of 
Christendom ? 

B. “‘Holy Church’’—contemporary 
secularism and pharisaism. The Church 
has men and women of saintly life to- 
“day. But far too many of its members 

are not only ‘‘in the world,”’ but clearly 
demonstrate they are ‘‘of the world.”’ 
A returned Episcopalian chaplain re- 
 eently voiced his suspicion that many 
clergy and laymen are so apprehensive 
_of a truly Spirit-filled Church, that they 
would actually oppose any ‘‘enthusi- 
asms.’’ Likewise such common popular 
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**Christian’’ ideas as ‘‘Business is 
business’; and ‘‘Religion should stick 
to its last.’’ To what extent has the gee. 
ular world spirit invaded and conquered 
the Church? 

The other negation of a ‘Holy 
Church’’ is pharisaism. Who were the 
Pharisees of the New Testament, and 
wherein did they merit the condemna. 
tion which our Lord uttered against 
them? It would seem that the phari- 
saical spirit is extremely apparent if not 
even more prevalent than secularism in 
the modern Church. To what degree 
do the ‘‘Woes’’ of Matthew 23: 13-33 
apply to the Church of today? 

C. “Catholic Church’’—contempo- 
rary separatism. Here the term Cath- 
olic is applied to the whole life of man, 
rather than as a quantitative or geo. 
graphical word. Christianity is a way 
of life for man, as body, mind, and soul. 
It affects his animal nature as well as 
his spiritual nature. Yet in the nine- 
teenth century, a radical separation was 
made between the physical and spirit- 
ual natures. The Church was supposed 
to be concerned exclusively with man’s 
soul. The activities of his body, i, 
the material world of business, polities, 
ete., were regarded as outside its prov- 
ince. The twentieth century has ex- 
cluded the Church from the last citadel 
of religion, the home. 

By this separation of man’s nature, 
the world has lost such spiritual qual- 
ity as it had, while the soul of man has 
become a ghost, and religion has become 
irrelevant. ‘The Church reveals some 


awareness of its fault but is far from 
purified. To what extent is the Church 
responsible for the ‘‘lostness’’ of mod- 
ern man? 

D. Apostolic Churech’’—the wneer- 
tainty and confusion of the contempo- 
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rary Church. The Church of the first 
century did not possess a formulated 
faith, but it was aflame with the Gospel. 
Granted it did not maintain the fire of 
Pentecost; yet, in comparison with our 
own time, it was ‘‘filled with the Holy 
Spirit.”’ It was apostolic in its certain 
conviction that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.’’ (John 20:31). 

The lack of conviction in the contem- 
porary Church is a startling contrast. 
How true are the following statements? 
(a) Modernism is either non-Christian 
or in its extreme form anti-Christian. 
(b) The unimaginative dogmatism of 
some of the defenders of orthodoxy be- 
trays inner unbelief. 


Ill. Gop’s JUDGMENT UPON His 
THROUGH His CuuRCH 


If there had been no Fall, there would 
be neither Church nor world, but one 
realm only, that of ‘‘Eden.’’ The Fall 
has set spirit and flesh at variance, so 
that Church and world, while both still 
‘‘of God,’’ reveal the divine will in a 
dialectic tension. 

Two factors must be understood in 
this discussion : 


1. While the Chureh—the Body of 
Christ—exercises judgment upon the 
world, this does not mean that the 
Church is holy while the world is un- 
regenerate. The Church as a living in- 
stitution is also ‘‘fallen,’’ for it par- 
takes of man’s sinful nature. It is the 
Church as Gospel, i.e., as the tabernacle 
of divine truth or the living bearer of 
saving truth, which is holy and there- 
fore in tension with the world. 

2. The word ‘‘judgment’’ is not used 
as a punitive term, but as redemption. 
God is judging His world through His 
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Church in order to awaken it to repent- 
ance. The very existence of the Church 
is God’s judgment upon the world and 
also His redeeming forgiveness, by 
which Church and world shall together 
become the Kingdom of God. 

This Divine Judgment occurs in the 
entirety of human existence. 

A. Judgment of ‘‘God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,’’ 
upon : 


1. Man’s misuse of natural resources 
rather than stewardship of them. 

2. Production for profit rather than 
for use. 

3. Human exploitation rather than 
human cooperation. 


The Christian doctrine of God stands 
in opposition to the basie principles of 
materialistic economy, whether in capi- 
talism or socialism (here is meant 
Marxian socialism, not social-democ- 
racy in its ‘‘sentimental mood’’). Yet 
Christian theism is not merely a nega- 
tive refusal, for it offers its own positive 
alternatives on which a divinely-human 
economy can be achieved. 

B. Judgment of ‘‘Jesus Christ His 
only Son, our Lord’’ upon: 


sé 


1. Man as an animal rather than man 
as child of God. 

2. Man as end in himself (‘‘I am the 
master of my fate’’) rather than man as 
sacramental offering (‘‘We present unto 
Thee ourselves as living sacrifice’’). 

3. Man as self-redeemed rather than 
as redeemed through Christ. 


The Person of our Lord is the essen- 
tial keystone of humanism. Non-Chris- 
tian humanism inevitably returns to ma- 
terialism. The Incarnation is the only 
ground of a spiritual doctrine of man. 
Man ean only transcend earth if he is a 
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child of God. Christology reveals by 
- opposition the basic materialism of secu- 
lar humanism, but also offers a genuine 
doctrine of man. 

 €. Judgment of the Community of 
_ the Holy Spirit (‘‘T believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, 
and the Life Everlasting’’) upon: 


1. Man competing in an unregenerate 
world rather than man created for fel- 
lowship in the ‘‘holy, Catholic Church.’’ 

2. Existing types of social relation- 

_ ships rather than the community of for- 
given men. 
self-destructive nature of 
-eommunity without reference to the 
“life everlasting’’ as both discipline and 
for this life. 


The Church as the ‘‘communion of 
saints’’ in the fellowship of the Holy 
S$pirit reveals the incompleteness of 
other social organization. Even a holy 


man community. Man ean only realize 
true fellowship when he is in the family 
of God, and, therefore, true brother of 
all men. 

The uniting spirit of the Church is 
the Holy Spirit whose work is conveying 
grace for men in the divine community, 


refreshing, restoring and pardoning 
them. He is revealed among the saints 


in ‘‘the forgiveness of sins.’’ Such 
union is a redeeming judgment upon 
other bases of society, for it condemns 
and transforms existing forms of secu- 


lar society. 
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Life everlasting is an experience this 
side of the grave as well as beyond. |t 
is the transcendent hope which impels 
the Christian to ‘‘look for a city which 
hath foundations whose maker and 
builder is God.’’ Of this hope ‘the 
new heaven and the new earth’’ shall be 
born. For mortal life is genuinely sig 
nificant only as a microcosm within the 
macrocosm of everlasting life. Or, in 
other words, this human existence has 
meaning only in the context of eternal 
existence. 
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— In order that the passover statements 

by first century writers may be under- 
stood, it is essential that their festal 
terms be cataloged and _ interpreted. 
Generally speaking, these ritual words 
and phrases are an unknown lauguage, 
and may be of quite different meaning 
from their English translations. For 
example, the Greek word racxa, or dacxa, 
as sometimes occurs, is found about 
twelve times in Josephus. It is trans- 
lated passover, and we commonly think 
of the paschal supper. But commonly, 
with Josephus, the word is interchange- 
able with the eight-day feast of un- 
leavened bread, and only three times 
does it refer directly to the 14th day of 
Nisan, while only three times does it 
signify the paschal lamb. And appa- 
rently no place has as yet come to light 
where racxa designates the supper alone, 
although it may refer to paschal sacrifice 
and supper together. In Josephus, there 
are about twenty-five references to this 
sacrificial ceremony. 

Again, a writer is sometimes speaking 
of ceremonies throughout (xaé’ jv) the 
feast of unleavened bread. Again not. 
But in any event, the analyst must care- 
fully compare any one statement with 
all the other cognate records before valid 
conclusions can be drawn. Therefore 
every macxa sentence must be seriously 
examined, for the writer by no means 
invariably, as some conclude, thereby 
refers to a sacrificial supper on a specific 
date. Moreover, with Josephus, it is 
easy to overlook details. Consequently 
it seems worth while to analyze a few 
important passages from these authori- 
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IMPORTANT PASSOVER TEXTS IN JOSEPHUS AND PHILO 


tative witnesses in the time of Christ— 
statements which have provoked much 
discussion. For convenience, the most 
important texts will be recited. 

I. Wars I1i.1-3 and Ant. XVII. 
ix.1-3. The circumstances underlying 
these two Josephus texts appear to be 
as follows: The seven days of public 
mourning for Herod the Great ended 
at evening, apparently at the evening 
ineunte of 14 Nisan, at which time a 
sedition arose among the Jews. The 
time is indicated in Section 3 of the 
first text: 


kal 69 THs Tav evotaons éopris, 7 
mwacxa mapa ‘lovéaiows xadetrat, Tt 
Ovpatwv évdexopevn, KaTELor Ex 
xwpas Grepos Opnoxeiav, oi 
Tovs TevOovvres tv iep@ 

Translation (mine)— 

And now that the feast of unleavened bread 
had already come, which is called pascha by the 
Jews, one that contributes such a large number 
of sacrifices, countless people, on the one hand, 
stream in from the country for the ceremony, 
while, on the other hand, those mourning for the 
doctors stood in the temple procuring recruits 
for their faction. 


The foregoing sentence outlines the 
contrasting situation. Josephus adds 
that the clamors of the temple party were 
heard all over Jerusalem. At the same 
time the masses had lodged in the plain 
and were ready to offer their paschal 
lambs. Evening had come on, as indi- 
cated by the drunken rioting of Arche- 
laus.2 It was his conduct that caused the 


1 Wars I1.i.3. 
Wars IT.ii.5. 
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sedition. He countered at once by send- 
ing his general against the Jews, but 
they drove him away with stones. Then 
a tribune with a cohort of soldiers was 
sent. These were killed. After this the 
people “‘betook themselves to their sacri- 
fices as if they had done no mischief.”’ 
Finally Archelaus sent his whole army— 
the footmen into the city, and the horse- 
men into the plain, who fell upon the 
people as they were offering their lambs, 
and killed three thousand. 

It is quite obvious that this series of 
episodes points to one evening only 
that of the paschal sacrifice. Antipater 
identifies the sedition as occurring at 
this time.’ In addition, he catalogs this 
sacrifice as a private offering (idias 
@vcias). Similarly Philo. We know 
from the sacrificial date—14 Nisan— 
that the moon had come to her full, and 
on this evening rose “full” in the east 
as the sun set in the west. The people 
actually made the assault with lambs in 
one hand and stones in the other, while 
the wailers in the temple urged them 
on.5 The description is significant in 
showing (1) that the passover lambs were 
at this time being slain in the evening, 
and (2) that they were being offered in 
the outskirts of the city, “around the 
sanctuary,” not in it. 

Such was the temper of the age in 
which Jesus was born. 

II. Ant. .xiv.6, II1.2.5, and X1iv.8. 
It seems inconsistent to make Josephus 
_ say in one place that the paschal lambs 
_ were being slain from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m., 
with the supper necessarily occurring on 
the subsequent evening, when in other 
_ passages he describes the whole passover 


3 [bid. 

4 Philo, Vol. VII, De Decalogo XXX.159. Tr. 
_by Colson. London, 1937. Loeb Classical Lib. 
5 Ant. XVII.ix.3. 


AMADON 


ceremony—sacrifice, feast, and burning 
of the remnants—as taking place on one 
day only, the 14th of Nisan. Here is 
one of his descriptions of the 14th day: 


évoTaons Tego apeckadexarns Tarte 

mpos ad-odov Exovres Evov, kai 7S aivan Tas 

oikias Hyvivov boowmrov Kouats 

kal Ta NoLTA Kpedv Exaveay 

ws viv ert Kata 7d 

6 


Translation (mine)— 

But when the fourteenth day had come, all, in 
readiness to start, sacrificed, and purified the 
houses with blood, using bunches of hyssop for 
sprinkling, and after the repast burnt the rem- 
nants of the meat as people ready for departure, 


In this passage three principal acts 
are tied to the 14th of Nisan—the saeri- 
ficing, the purifying, and the burning of 
the remnants after the supper. The 
ceremony is confined to one complete 
sentence with xai connectives. Conse 
quently it is inconsistent that up to the 
word #yutov, it is 14 Nisan, but that 
from there on it is 15 Nisan. And please 
note that Josephus adds, “‘to this day 
we keep this sacrifice in the same cus- 
tomary manner.”’ (Cf. English text.) 

A text similar to the foregoing is found 
in Philo, for which the claim has also 
been made that it represents two dates. 
I quote Dr. Colson’s translation of this 
passage: 

On this day every dwelling-house is invested 
with the outward semblance and dignity of 4 
temple. The victim is then slaughtered and 
dressed for the festal meal as befits the occasion. 
The guests assembled for the banquet have been 
cleansed by purificatory lustrations, and are 
there not as in other festive gatherings, to in- 


dulge the belly with wine and viands, but to 
fulfil with prayers and hymns the custom handed 


6 Ant. IL.xiv.6. Tr. by Thackeray. Loeb 
Classical Library. 
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down by their fathers. The day on which this 
national festivity (wavdjpov etwxias) occurs may 
very properly be noted. It is the 14th of the 
month, ete.’ 

In this description both sacrifice and 
supper are featured. The word eiwxia 
means feast. And in addition, it is the 
national feast about which Philo is dis- 
coursing, and he says plainly that it was 
kept on the 14th of the month. There 
appears to be no place for any 15th-day 
supper in this text! 

Josephus has altogether three descrip- 
tions of a 14th-day passover, the first of 
which we have cited. A second text is 
as follows: 


TS 6€ unvi bs Nioav wap’ 
Kai Tov érous éotiv apxn, 
capeckadexaTy KaTa KpL@ TOU 
jdiov yap TS br’ 
Alyurrious dovXeias kai 
Ousiavy qv ror’ am’ Aiyirrov 
Tpoeirov macxa eyouernv, dc’ Erous 
éxaotou Ovew Kai TeAODMEV 
eis THV 


Kata garpias pndevos 


Tnpovpevou.® 


Translation (mine)— 

And we were commanded to offer every year 
the sacrifice called racxa, which I previously 
said we offered upon leaving Egypt, indeed in 
the month Xanthicus—which we call Nisan and 
it begins our year—on the 14th day according to 
the moon, the sun then standing in Aries, for in 
this month we were freed from Egyptian bond- 
age, and so we do keep it in companies, nothing 
of the victim being left until the next day. 


™Philo, Vol. VII, Special Laws IL.xxvii.148, 
149. Tr. by Colson. Loeb Classical Library. 
* Ant. III.x.5. Loeb Classical Library. 


Last quarter moon at highest point at sunrise 


The principal verbs in this sentence 
are two—évouicey xai red\oduev. There is 
no specific word here for paschal supper, 
but the one word 6vcia is called racxa, 
and in this long sentence apparently 
represents the whole ceremony, and that 
taking place on the 14th of Nisan. For 
in the concluding clause, emphasis is 
made that no piece of the victim was 
kept until the next day. Thus it must 
have been eaten on the 14th. Josephus 
must therefore have had in mind not 
only the sacrifice, but also the eating of 
the same in the equation @vcia = racxa. 
Furthermore, in his subsequent sentence 
he goes on to describe the service of the 
15th day, which he says succeeds the 
macxa. How therefore could the supper 
have been part of the 15th? It surely 
would appear out of turn here to date 
the sacrifice and supper other than the 
14th of Nisan. 

The genitive absolute xpid rod 
xabeorGros is not merely an aside in this 
interesting sentence, but shows that 
Josephus understood the relation of early 
astronomy and of the ancient agricul- 
tural seasons to his own time. For, 
although at the time of the exodus the 
vernal equinox, with reference to the 
stars, was nearly two weeks later than 
in the first century,’ and the paschal 
season therefore probably as late, yet 
Edward Freiherrn 
nomische Beitrage 


von Haerdtl, ‘“Astro- 
assyrischen Chronologie,”’ 


Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 


mathematischnaturwissenschaftliche 


senschaften 


Classe. 49. Band. Wien, 1885, 154. 
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over. 
- ence, however, between the period of the 


describing. 


the year when Israel left Egypt. 


Full moon always at its highest point at midnight 


in both paschal periods, the sun was in 
Aries during a common-year passover, 
but in Taurus during a leap-year pass- 
There was a contrasting differ- 


exodus and that of the first century. In 
the time of Moses, the word Aries could 
refer only to the constellation, for the 
signs of the zodiac were not described 
until the Nabonassar era. But in the 
first century, the paschal season of a 
common year could occur only in the 
actual sign Aries, for already, due to 
precession, the vernal equinox had retro- 
graded into the adjacent constellation 


Pisces.?° 


The fact that Josephus does not men- 
tion the sign, would indicate that he 
refers to the constellation, and hence to 
the time of Moses, whose passover he is 
In addition too, Josephus 
is obviously depicting the passover of a 
common year, and his language appears 
to imply that such was the character of 
For 
under the seventh Egyptian plague, the 


_ barley was in ear and the flax bolled 


(Ex. 9:31). This must have been at 


least three months before the passover, 


and very early indeed for barley ears, 
even though the season in Egypt was 
earlier than that of Palestine. 

A third 14th-day passover by Josephus 
relates to the time of Darius I, when the 


10°C, W. C. Barlow and G. H. Bryan, Elemen- 
tary Mathematical Astronomy. London, 
106. 


second temple had been completed. The 
text reads: 


Kai iyyayov ayvebovres 
yuvarkay kal 7TH Tarpiw vouw, Kal rip 
kai dexatn Tod airod pnvds 
émi uépas émra, pndewis 
edouevor Kal Tas ddoxav- 
Twoes TH GES Kal 


Ovaias iepovpyotvres. . . 


Translation (mine)— 

And they kept the feast in a state of purity 
with women and children, according to the law 
of their fathers, and having fulfilled the sacrifice 
named zacxa on the 14th day of the same month, 
they feasted for seven days, sparing no expense, 
but bringing whole burnt offerings to God, and 
offering sacrifices of thanksgiving. . . . 


In this text Josephus makes a differ- 
ence between the seven-day feast of un- 
leavened bread as a whole, with its 
distinctive offerings, and the sacrifice 
named zacxa, which he says was com- 
pleted on the 14th day. We should not 
therefore expect the racxa ceremony to 
extend over into the 15th day. The 
offerings called and 
pio. Ovoiac will be referred to later—the 
sacrifices pertaining to the seven-day 
feast. 

Why then should we conclude that 
either Philo or Josephus would present a 
changed emphasis regarding the 14th- 
day passover hereto described? Appa- 
rently they do not do this, but their 
festal terms are not always understood. 


Ant. XL.iv.8. 
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Full moon rises at sunset 


III. We wish to compare two more 
texts—one each from Josephus and 
Philo, and both of similar trend. With 
reference to these two passages, the 
claim has been made that the writers 
thereby place the paschal sacrifice on the 
afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, and the 
supper on the subsequent evening of the 
15th. The text by Josephus reads: 


ot 5’, é&voraons éopris, maoxa 
iv Ovovow pév ard evarns pas péexpis 
évoexatns, @omep Parpia vyive- 
yap woddXoi Kai ouvei- 
abpoifovrar, Tav Ovpatwv 
pupiadas npiOunoar, etc.” 

Translation (mine)— 

So, when the festival had come—it is called 
raoxa—during which, on the one hand [yév] they 
sacrifice from the ninth hour to the eleventh, 
but on the other hand [5é] as it were a little com- 
pany of not less than ten gathers around the 
offering, for it is not permissible to dine alone, 
and often as many as twenty are numbered, 
these high priests counted as many as 250,000 
of sacrifices, etc. 

In this scene there are two contrasting 
sacrificial occasions: (1) The afternoon 
sacrifices, as indicated by the yer clause, 
and involving the whole feast, so often 
called racxa by Josephus, as in this 
text; and (2) the paschal sacrifice and 
supper, represented by the éé clause, 
around whose tables the small groups 
of ten or twenty assembled. The after- 
noon offerings embraced the éAoxavrwoes, 
Xaptornpin Ovociae and owrnpa—burnt 
offerings, thank offerings, and the peace 

Wars V1.ix.3.. 


offerings.“ These sacrifices began in the 
a‘ternoon of the 14th of Nisan,“ and 
continued throughout the festival. The 
peace offerings on the 14th day were 
also called passovers."® Not all the peo- 
ple necessarily took part in the afternoon 
sacrifices, at which time, obviously, no 
accurate count could have been made. 
The paschal companies, on the other 
hand, included the whole nation, and 
hence it was only at the time of this 
ceremony that a strict count could have 
been carried out. In this text Josephus 
does not state at what time of day the 
small group sacrifice customarily oc- 
curred; but in Wars II.i.2 and IT.ii.5 he 
had already featured it as an evening 
episode,'® and later, in Antiquities, he 
several times describes both sacrifice and 
supper as belonging to one and the same 
day—the 14th of Nisan. These texts 
have been discussed. Hence the paschal 
ceremony was obviously an evening 
event during the life of Josephus. 

The foregoing incident took place in 
the time of Nero, whom Cestius Gallus 
wished to inform of the number of Jews 
in Jerusalem when the Jewish revolt was 
just beginning—probably about 65 A.D.” 


13 Ant. XI.iv.8 and Wars IV.vii.2. 

4 Maimonides, De Sacrificiis Liber, cap. dec., 
sec. 12. Tr. by Compiegne de Veil. Londini, 
1683. 

% Deut. 16:2; 2 Chron. 30:16,17. 

16 It was the evening drunkenness of Archelaus 
that started the Jewish sedition which accom- 
panied the paschal ceremony. 


‘Wars ILxiv.3. Loeb Classical Library 
(margin). 
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The companion text from Philo is 
equally significant: 


Mera d€ voupnviav éoriv TeTaprn, 
7a dvaBarnpa, qv ‘EBpaio rarpiw 
yAwrrn Kadovow, év Ovover ravdnuel 


pupiadas iepeiwy aptauevor ard peonuBpias 
apxt éomépas, 6 ews Gras, mpecBira xai 


veol, KaT THY lepwodvns 


TETL evor.'8 


Translation (mine)— 

After the new moon festival is the fourth 
feast—the Crossing-feast—which the Hebrews 
call Tlacxa in their native tongue, in which all 
the people, old and young together, honored on 
that day with the dignity of the priesthood, 
sacrifice many myriads of victims from noon 
until evening. 


This text introduces the feast called 
the Crossing-feast by Philo, but racxa 
in native Hebrew. The writer is speak- 
ing of a specific day of the festival— 
Kar’ éxeiyny tiv juépav—a day on which 
old and young alike were honored with 
the office of priest. The day in point 
must have been 14 Nisan, when the 
_paschal lambs were offered, but through- 
out the whole day, the people, if leviti- 
cally clean, also performed priestly serv- 
ices in the temple in connection with 
their peace offerings. The claim has 
been made that the “myriads of victims 
from noon until evening” included the 

paschal sacrifices. But this claim is in- 
. with chapter xxvii, in which 
this text is found; for at the end Philo 
Philo, Vol. VII, Special Laws II.xxvii.145. 
Tr. by Colson. Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Classical Library. 


Full moon sets at sunrise 


declares with emphasis that both pass. 
over sacrifice and banquet were cele. 
brated on the 14th day. He could not 
therefore have numbered the racya with 
the afternoon victims, for with this 
understanding, the banquet would neces. 
sarily have been served on the evening 
ineunte of the 15th! 

Moreover, in De Vita Mosis Philo 
again states that the 14th day was 
clearly appointed for the paschal rite.” 
And he further marks the paschal day 
astronomically when he says—)iov kal 
ceAnvns Kat’ éxeivny THv 
Tav aidais advacraros (when 
sun and moon on that day appear upon 
[ér’] and up [éava]to each other in un- 
divided rays of light).?° 

Now the “upon and up” appearance 
of the paschal sun and moon always 
occurs after the moon has fulled, and 
therefore at the very beginning of the 
14th of Nisan, when at sunset the sun 
is lowering upon the western horizon, 
while in the east the moon, now full, is 
rising up simultaneously. The Baby- 
lonians said that the god was being seen 
with the god. But with the Hebrews, 
the presence of the paschal full moon in 
the eastern sky together with the wes- 
tering sun, was an astronomical event 
that pointed to the slain lamb. And the 
people bowed their heads and _ wor- 


19 Philo, Vol. VI, De Vita Mosis XLI.224,228. 
Loeb Classical Library. 


20 Philo, Special Laws II.xxxiii.210. Tr. by 


Colson. Loeb Classical Library. 
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shiped *‘—not sun and moon—but the 
Lamb of God, of whom the bleeding 
sacrifice was at that very moment a 
figure. It seems most improbable that 
this solemn and impressive ceremony 
was ever changed by the Jews until 
forced by Roman persecution to do so. 

In near eastern countries the Nisan 
moon regularly fulls on the 13th of the 
lunar month.” But not so in the seventh 
month, whose feast of Tabernacles in 
this text Philo is comparing with the 
paschal 14th. He states that the au- 
tumn feast came on the 15th for the 
same reason that the spring feast oc- 
curred on the 14th, namely, because the 
world was then full of light. The sun 
shone all day, and the moon shone all 
night.” 

In the autumn, however, the astro- 
nomical conditions are quite different 
from those in the spring on account of 
the Harvest Moon, which, toward the 
middle of the Jewish seventh month, 
rises full about sunset for several evenings 
in succession.** But in the spring month 
Nisan, the moon rises full at sunset only 
once, and that at the beginning of the 
paschal 14th. Thereafter the moon 
appears about an hour later each con- 
secutive night. Hence the feast of 
Tabernacles began in fullness of light 
even though the moon may have fulled 
several days earlier than the 15th. 

Our context shows that Philo defi- 
nitely understood the astronomy of the 
Jewish feasts. It therefore seems very 

Ex, 12:27. 

® Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIII, 
Part II, 1944, 183, 183. 

* Philo, Jd., XXVIII.155. Loeb Classical 
Library. 

*In the season of Tabernacles, both setting 
sun and rising moon course so low against the 


horizon that for several evenings together the 
full moon rises with very little difference of time. 
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inconsistent to charge him with confused 
and contradictory statements as we shall 
have to do if we are to conclude that 
his afternoon sacrifices included the 
paschal lambs. He is in agreement with 
the OT when he assumes that on the 
paschal 14th throughout the whole day 
the nation was honored with the dignity 
of the priest’s office. In 2 Chron. 30: 
16,17 this honor appears to be respected. 
Here, on account of levitical uncleanness, 
some of the people did not offer their 
passover peace offerings in the temple— 
a statement suggesting that there were 
some who did, as in 2 Chron. 35:11. 

No confusion in any way arises in our 
Philonic text by the interpretation that 
the “‘myriads of victims’”’ comprised the 
burnt offerings, thank offerings, and 
peace offerings, as we have explained for 
Wars VI.ix.3. With this understanding, 
the paschal ceremony had already been 
celebrated at the sunset beginning of the 
paschal 14th. And though all the rest 
of the day was still the 14th, yet it was 
not the time of the paschal sacrifice. 
This simple exposition implies that in the 
time of Philo and Josephus the ancient 
ceremonies were still in operation. If 
such were not the case, then why should 
Josephus say, several times over, that 
in his own day the people kept the 
paschal rite the same as in the time of the 
exodus.”® 

The difficulty which has arisen over 
these texts largely eomes from the as- 
sumption that the word wacxa always 
refers to the paschal ceremony. On the 
contrary, as has been pointed out, this 
word commonly refers to the whole feast 
of unleavened bread. And no different 
meaning should be ascribed to it unless 
represented in the text. 


% Ant. II.xiv.6; III.x.5; Against Apion 1.8. 


P Note. The drawings illustrating this article were made by Harry L. Gage from illustrations in 
The Raft Book, by permission of the publishers, George Grady Press, New York, and of the author, 


Harold Gatty. 
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HUMOR IN P 


7 No phase of homiletics has been so 
sadly neglected as that of the place of 
humor in preaching. Occasionally a 
man risks making his hearers smile; but 
both he and they are a little uncomfort- 

_ able over the incident. It would even 
be contended in many quarters that 
there is no place for humor in the pul- 
pit; but this judgment goes against the 
practice of some of the most effective 
preachers, and of Jesus Himself. Can 
you not see the twinkle in his eyes when 
he told the Pharisees who objected to 
his consorting with the publicans that 
he had not come to eall the righteous 
but sinners to repentance? They got 
his point all right, although literal- 
minded disciples of later generations 
have not. Oh, yes, we ought to use 
humor when proclaiming the gospel, for 
preaching is a deadly serious business, 
and we must do everything that we can 
to gain and hold attention; and nothing 
is more effective for these purposes than 
an apt story. 

There are several reasons why humor 
is not acceptable to many congrega- 
tions. The first and foremost is that 
our religion has become stodgy and dig- 
nified and formal. Religion is not of 
the essence of life today as it should be; 
but belongs that that department of 
existence that is stately and majestic 
and awe-inspiring. For it we put on 
our Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and 
modulate our voices and walk with 
measured tread, just as though God had 
not made us laughing animals, and did 
not intend that we worship Him with 
every faculty we possess. The Psalmist 
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REACHING 


By Oscar F. GREEN 
All Saints’ Church, Palo Alto, California 


is authority for the statement that God 
himself laughs. How could He help it 
when he sees our awkward attempts to 
do Him honor! We should be a little 
less awkward if we laughed once in a 
while. A round of applause, a gale of 
laughter would produce a revival in ten 
thousand dying churches, and countless 
congregations would not feel it such a 
work of supererogation to go back to 
chureh next Sunday. 

Another reason why humor has fallen 
into disrepute in the church is that our 
congregations are largely composed of 
women, and women as a rule (there are 
notable exceptions) are not so fond of 
jokes as men. Ladies prefer formali- 
ties, and compliments, and mystical 
mutterings. Their minds are intensely 
personal, which makes them much more 
sympathetic than men, but tends to viti- 
ate their sense of humor. They fear 
that the joke may be on them, a thing 
they resent, and their attempts at 
humor are likely to be acid, or what 
they themselves would speak of as 
‘‘catty.’’ The light touch is hard to 
achieve. Not being too fond of wit, es- 
pecially where men are concerned, they 
endeavor to restrict its province. After 
dinner one may tell a story, or in a 80- 
cial gathering, but they do not wish 
anyone to come up on their blind side. 

They defend this attitude by saying 
that some things are not laughing mat- 
ters. Two women of my acquaintance 
have objected to Arsenic and Old Lace, 
insisting that ‘‘murder is murder,’’ and 
one has no business making a joke of it. 
This is distinctly a feminine reaction. 
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Men might be bored by the play, but no 
man, save a masculine old maid, would 
condemn it on the plea that you ought 
not to laugh at murder. Of course in 
real life murder would not be funny; 


rd but the fantasy that two sweet old 
it ladies went in for murder on a grand 
to scale in order to save homeless men 
le from a lonesome old age, and gave each 
a of the victims the appropriate funeral, 
of is highly ludicrous. 
n This brings to the fore the confusion in 
many minds, a confusion between that 
a which is serious and that which is dull. 
0 The opposite of serious is flippant or 
trifling. The opposite of humorous is 
n dull or stupid. One may laugh and be 
Ir only pert or silly; again one may laugh 
if and be deadly serious. Jesus was mak- 
e ing a joke when he said that there were 
f men who would strain out a gnat and 
I- yet not hesitate to swallow a camel; but 
il he was also making a profound obser- 
y vation about human psychology. We 
e make a great mistake when we imagine 
- that to be serious we must be heavy and 
r slow and pedantic. Truth is a flaming 
g sword bright and quick. 
t Something of the same thing is true 
t of reverence. Without reverence there 
$ is no worship; but some of our theories 
0 of reverence have about killed our 
- churches. We have persistently gone 
y against the teaching of Christ. He 
r said that prayer should be short and 
- natural and to the point. We have 
h prayed for ten and fifteen minutes, and 
7 thought that we ought to use the lan- 
g guage of Shakespeare. And frequently 
q instead of speaking to God, we have ad- 
e dressed the congregation. The thing 
, that is in the heart is what counts. 
i Green Pastures illustrates this point. 
; There is nothing irreverent about that 
’ play, although ‘‘de Lawd”’ is very hu- 
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man, and has his problems, which force 
him now and again ‘‘to pass a miracle.’’ 
It is an authentic picture of how igno- 
rant negroes of the South think about 
God, and it brings home the gospel mes- 
sage in a remarkable manner. To be 
offended at Green Pastures is to reveal 
a lack of perspective. The play bubbles 
over with humor, and why not, for 
humor is an element in friendship. 
When we love God we are not afraid to 
laugh in His presence. Disraeli did not 
offend Queen Victoria when he treated 
her like a human being; but Gladstone 
annoyed her because he could not forget 
for a single moment that she was the 
greatest empress in the world and that 
he was her prime minister. Disraeli 
never forgot who she was, either; but 
he did not feel it incumbent upon him 
always to address her as though she 
were a public meeting. So perhaps God 
would rather that we enjoyed being in 
His presence rather than being forever 
over-awed by his majesty. Only a con- 
ceited person would delight in con- 
stantly being reminded that He was the 
Ancient of Days, eternal, omnipotent, 
ineffable. 

Of course, there is one valid objection 
to humor in the pulpit: it requires taste 
and can easily be overdone. But this 
is equally true of erudition and oratory, 
and more true of solemnity and senti- 
mentality. But humor has to be 
watched ; it can easily degenerate. The 
ability to make others laugh is intoxi- 
eating. The popularity of smooty stor- 
ies is not primarily due to the erotic 
appeal, but rather to the fact that a 
man can always count on a laugh when 
he is off-color among men. The average 
man is afraid not to laugh at a ribald 
story. So those who must have atten- 
tion, failing all else, begin on the travel- 


ing salesman and the farmer’s daughter. 
Unfortunately some clergymen and 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries are not above this 
contamination. But if they only knew 
the secret opinions of their hearers they 
would never again seek such meretri- 
cious attention. 

Naturally congregations are critical 
when in the most sacred hour of the 
week we are cheap and vulgar. But 
our stories need be neither cheap nor 
vulgar. For instance, in_ illustrating 
the fact that a person should not waste 
all his time on the bare business of liv- 
ing, what could be more effective than 
the nonsense verse— 


The centipede was happy quite, 
Until the frog for fun 

Asked him which leg comes after which; 
Which raised his mind to such a pitch 

He lay distracted in the ditch, Oo 
Forgetting how to run. 


Is not this a perfect picture of the con- 
dition persons find themselves in when 
they start worrying about their health, 
and what they shall eat and what they 
shall drink and wherewith they shall be 
clothed? Moreover it sticks in the mind. 
We seldom realize the vast importance 
of humor in the conduct of life. Life 
becomes more and more complex, and 
complexity means tension. We jostle 
one another on the street. We are all 
peculiar, and intentionally and unin- 
-tentionally do things that are almost 
‘inexcusable; and before we know it we 
are confronted with a crisis. We can 
explain, we can apologize, but fre- 
quently explanation and apology only 
make the situation worse. The man 
was a genius who while carving a duck 
inadvertently let it slip into the lap of 
the lady next to him. The situation 
‘was saved when he looked over his 
glasses at her and said, ‘‘Madam, may I 
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trouble you for that bird.’’ The late 
Bishop William T. Capers, of Weg 
Texas, used to say that he had saved jp. 
numerable men and women from pro- 
fanity by smiling at them when he got 
into a traffic jam. And how many ¢op. 
ventions and committee-meetings have 
had a time-wasting and nerve-racking 
snarl overcome by a timely joke. If we 
could only laugh at our political emo. 
tions, an election year would not be an 
oceasion of dread for everyone in public 
life. ‘‘Why so hot, little man?” A 
good laugh restores equilibrium as 
nothing can. 

Our soldiers instinctively know the 
value of humor. About the only way a 
man can keep sane at the front is by 
laughing now and then. Some of the 
jokes are rather crude but they give re. 
lief. A pilot of one of our bombing 
planes tells of how they teased a bomba- 
dier who had a great fear of dropping 
a missle on any other than a military 
objective. The members of the crew 
would say, ‘‘Didn’t you see that pretty 
little blonde waving the American flag! 
That last shell of yours hit her smack 
on the head.’’ Heartless? Yes, but 
perhaps better than not laughing at all. 
A chaplain of the last war remembers 
that in a bundle of magazines sent to 
the hospital where he served there was 
a copy of a morticians’ journal. It be- 
came a favorite with the boys. When- 
ever one of them was to undergo an 
operation, his friends brought the book 
around and told him to select his 
“*box.’’ They loved their comrade all 
right; but knew that it was better to 
keep his spirits up than to commiserate 
with him over the grave trial he was 
facing. 

It is likewise true that the best way 
to deal with some sins, and the most 
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devastating sins from the Christian 
point of view, is by laughing at those 
guilty of them. According to the theo- 
logians the first of the seven deadly 
sins is pride, with its progeny, pom- 
pousness and hypocrisy and exhibition- 
ism. Vanity is also costly and destruc- 
tive. Now a solemn discussion of these 
vices only dignifies them. About the 
only weapon that will pierce the armor 
of a truly proud or vain person is 
humor. Sinners of this kind enjoy be- 
ing denounced; they are really more 
important than they thought they were. 
But if they are made ridiculous, they 
come down from their high horse. It 
was a pity that the young lord who 
came out of the London club in spats 
and cane and monocle and fatuous ex- 
pression did not hear the two cabbies. 
Said eabby No. 1: ‘‘Bill, you’re ’eard 
of God?’ Cabby No. 2: ‘‘Yeah.”’ 
Cabby No. 1 (with a motion of his 
thumb): ‘‘Well, that’s ’is_ brother 
h’Archibald.’’ 

Not a few sins are only secondarily 
vicious: they are bids for attention. 
Fritz Kunkel stresses this point in his 
books on psychology. So he advises 
that in dealing with children we take 
their naughtiness very calmly. By mis- 
behaving they are trying to take and 
hold the center of the stage. When we 
scold or, worse still, fly into a rage, we 
have played into their hands. We win 
out only when we deflate their ego, re- 
fuse to be upset by their antics, and 
treat them with firmness and dignity. 
In dealing with adults the problem is 
actually more simple. The pompous 
hypocrite fears above all things the 
cynical smile, and the humorous story. 

We have already said that humor is 
the arch-enemy of formalism. The 
great danger of all religion, be it Ro- 


man Catholic or Quaker, Episcopalian 
or Seventh-Day Adventist, Fundamen- 
talist or Unitarian, is that it become 
formalistic. The devil is constantly 
urging us to confuse symbol with sub- 
stance, so that we may become idola- 
trous. We all do that to a certain ex- 
tent. We get into a ceremonial rut, 
from which we most easily extricate 
ourselves by occasionally being objec- 
tive, and by laughing at the strange 
figure we cut. We preachers would do 
well to have a record made about once 
a year of the eleven o’clock sermon, and 
then to listen to it every month or two. 
The pulpit voice would soon disappear 
and we would become less unctuous. 
Many things we do are not bad; they 
are only funny, and yet we are never 
conscious of the fact until someone 
laughs at us. We should be saved em- 
barrassment if we laughed at ourselves. 

Humor is one test of our humanity. 
So far as we know we are the only ani- 
mals which laugh. At times dogs ap- 
pear to have risibles. If they do, it 
it only shows how nearly human they 
are. Humor is both human and divine. 
Nels Ferré suggests that dullness is one 
of the signs of sin. By this he does not 
mean that all dullness is sin, but that 
when we sin we are pretty likely to be 
dull. And it is indubitably a fact that 
the preacher who Sunday after Sunday 
stands in his pulpit and bores his con- 
gregation will have much to answer for 
when he stands before Christ to give 
account of his stewardship. So we need 
to cultivate humor in preaching; for 
everyone loves a joke—if he under- 
stands it. There are some who are de- 
ficient in this regard, just as a certain 
percentage of persons are color blind. 
These are to be pitied. But like beauty, 
humor is its own excuse for being. 
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And like beauty it has a place in the 
worship of the Most High. 

Now for a few remarks about the 
handling of humor in our preaching. 
One should not tell stories in a sermon 
simply for the sake of a laugh. Stor- 
ies, funny or otherwise, should be inte- 
gral to the argument. We may illus- 
trate the futility of paganism by 
Dorothy Parker’s lines: 


Drink and dance and laugh and lie, 
Love the reeling midnight through, 
For tomorrow we shall die! 
(But, alas, we never do.) 


A sermon on the need of adjusting our- 
selves to reality, and not trying to have 
our own private religion, might well 
begin with the story of the new super- 
_ intendent at the insane asylum, who, on 
the first morning after his arrival, 
while making his rounds, was cursed 


_ and berated by one of the patients. He 
stopped and said, ‘‘Friend, you ought 
not to talk to me that way. I am now 
the superintendent of this hospital.’’ 

_ The patient laughed, and replied, ‘‘Oh, 


It won’t take them long to take 
that out of you. I was Napoleon when 
I first came here.’’ Or why not begin 
a sermon on church unity, or ‘‘On 
Keeping the Record Straight,’’ with 
Roy Smith’s story about the old negro 
-mammy, who had to choose between 
death and going to a Roman Catholic 
hospital for an operation. Be it known 
that Southern negroes are inordinately 
_ afraid of Roman ceremonial and ritual: 


yeah! 


it: seems to remind them of medicine 


men and the jungle. Finally the old 
_darky consented to enter the hospital, 
and much to her surprise was treated 
_ with the utmost kindness. Her fears 
were allayed until the next morning 
pod as she was being wheeled into the 
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operating room, a nun slithered by who 
pressed a small crucifix into her hand. 
All her fears came back: she did not 
know what to do with the thing. [If 
she threw it away the nuns might curse 
her and the doctors let her die. There 
was nothing to do, but to hold on to it 
As she was going under the anaesthetic, 
the doctor saw her lips moving. He 
leaned over to see if she had some last 
request to make. But no; she was 
praying, and what she said was, ‘‘Nov, 
Lord Jesus, don’t you be fooled by this 
little doodad I got in my hand. Yoy 
knows I’se a Baptist.’’ 

Harry Emerson Fosdick did us a 
great favor some years ago when he 
drew our attention to the value of the 
text from Genesis, ‘‘Terah died in 
Haran.’’ The point was that Terah, 
the father of Abram, started for the 
Promised Land, but for some reason 
stopped in Haran, and it was not until 
after his death that Abram could con- 
plete the journey. The possibilities of 
this text are manifest. The proper in- 
troduction to a sermon on this text is: 
‘“Who was Terah? Where is Haran! 
And what difference does it make if 
Terah did die there?’’ That introdue- 
tion cannot help but get attention. 

Another point to remember is that 
the amount of humor one sermon can 
stand is decidedly limited. The pulpit 
is not the place for clowning. Congre- 
gations are rightly sensitive about the 
dignity of their minister. Once 2 
preacher gets a reputation of being 4 
wise-cracker, his usefulness is almost it- 
retrievably lost. On the other hand 
on account of the fear of being thought 
flippant, one should not overlook the 
tremendous value of keeping one’s ser- 
mons alive; and we repeat that humor 
is one way of doing that. What 4 
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tragedy it is that so many ministers, 
who in private conversation are most 
charming, on entering the pulpit, be- 
come stiff and uninteresting. Hugh 
Black used to tell us that preaching is 
only ‘‘dignified conversation.’’ But 
even dignified conversation need not be 
without its lighter moments. It is said 
that there was a pattern for the old 
Chautauqua addresses. They were 
made up of blocks which took about 
five minutes to deliver—a general prin- 
ciple was laid down, a story, and then a 
minute or two of application. Some of 
the stories were always humorous. And 
the plan was effective. 

It is not proposed that we adopt it as 
a method of sermon construction. Ser- 
mons are not intended primarily for 
amusement: they should not consist of 
one story after another, funny or other- 
wise. Preachers amuse me who are con- 
stantly looking for sermon illustrations, 
and imagine that their work is done 
when they have a half-dozen stories, 
some of questionable value. What we 
really need is sermon themes or ideas. 
These we work up and let the stories 
take care of themselves. A sermon can 
be excellent with practically no illus- 
trative material, provided the subject 
is vital, and the development logical, 
and the delivery forceful. Our busi- 
ness is to instruct, to clarify, to make 
winsome the gospel, and so move the 
wills of men. One method of doing 
this is by illustration, but no collection 
of stories can make up for a paucity of 
ideas. There are preachers who drive 
their congregations to distraction with 
their plethora of anecdotes, some of 
which are not at all bad. Hugh Black 


used also to insist that a story can be 
too good for a sermon, when the story is 
remembered and the point it was to 


enforce is forgot. This is doubly true 
of the story that makes men laugh. 
While it has value in itself, humor in 
preaching is a device for retaining at- 
tention and driving home a religious 
truth and making bewildered souls glad 
that they are sons and daughters of 
God and members of his church. We 
do not want to let our sense of humor 
run away with us. We preach as dying 
men to a dying world. 

So we select our stories and witticisms 
with care. We want our message and 
not our cleverness remembered. But 
unless we are clever our message will 
never sink below the surface of men’s 
minds. What we must strive for is 
taste. If a story is questionable, if we 
are not sure we understand it, if it is 
likely to be misinterpreted, then we 
should leave it alone. A wise use of 
humor is our goal. The pulpit has for 
too long been cursed with platitudes, 
and clichés, and sentimentality. It is 
no wonder that men have stopped going 
to church, and that our young people 
turn a deaf ear to us. My observation 
is that no equal group of men anywhere 
are more human, have a saner view of 
life, love their fellowmen more sincerely 
than clergymen. Where then does the 
man in the street get the notion that we 
are a bunch of old maids who do not 
know what life is all about? They gain 
that impression because in the pulpit 
we are so solemn, so unctuous, so de- 
tached from life, so afraid of offending 
the most sensitive of our parishioners. 
The most vocal of the saints want a min- 
ister who is spiritual. Well, we either 
are or are not spiritual. Spirituality 
cannot be put on with our vestments. 
But we can be dignified—and human; 
and one touch of humor makes the whole 
world akin. 
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Let us not forget how close together good-natured laughter at our own ang 


are laughter and tears. Life is such a 
strange mixture of folly and tragedy 
that at times we do not know whether 
we should laugh or ery. In fact we 
ought to do both. We are not being 
sensitive when we permit ourselves only 
to be oppressed by the sin and folly of 
the world; we have merely refused to 
aecept the admonition of our Lord that 
we become as little children. We know 
with what rapidity small children go 
from one mood to another. One mo- 
ment they are erying as though their 
hearts would break; the next they have 
forgot their hurts and are laughing and 
playing and remember no more that 
five minutes before they thought that 
no one loved them. We cannot achieve 
this state of blessedness entirely, but we 
can be more natural; we can remember 
that God has made us for joy and 
friendship. 

The writer does not imagine that he 
has said more than the first word on 
this subject; but surely it is a subject 
which merits attention. Humor is a 
two-edged sword, tremendously effec- 
tive, but so dangerous that the amateur 
must handle it with care. But we must 
not neglect God’s sacred gifts, not the 
least of which is a sense of humor. By 
flashes of wit, by homely stories, by 


others’ foibles, we light up our sermons. 
we gain and hold attention. I repeat: 
pride is the great devil who ever pur. 
sues us; and he is most easily yap. 
quished by pointing out how funny he 
is. Think of the pride of modern psy. 
chology. It loses its horns and tail 
when we remember that Stephen Lea. 
eock calls it modern ‘‘black art’’ jp 
which the demons of the Bible have 
given place to ‘‘complexes and libido,” 
How better combat the cynicism of mid. 
dle age than by repeating the lines of 
Dorothy Parker, entitled ‘‘The Vet. 
eran,’ 


When I was young and bold and strong 
Oh, right was right, and wrong was wrong! 
My plume on high, my flag unfurled, 

I rode away to right the world. 

‘*Come out, you dogs, and fight,’’ said I, 
And wept there was but once to die. 


But I am old; and good and bad 
Are woven in a crazy plaid. 7 
I sit and say, ‘‘The world is so; 
And he is wise who lets it go. _ 
A battle lost, a battle won— 
The difference is small, my son.’’ 


Inertia rides and riddles me; 
The which is called philosophy. 


Nore. Quotations from the poems of Dor- 
othy Parker, appearing in this article, are by 
kind permission of The Viking Press, Ine., 
owners of the copyright. 


a GOD IN EDUCATION 


By Currton H. BREWER 


Yale Divinity School 


- Some of our not very remote ancestors 
used the old McGuffey readers in 
school. They contained many senten- 
tious precepts and moral values. They 


A lecture delivered at Kenyon College 


were in the homiletic spirit of the time. 
Yet further back the schools were even 
more religious. We may therefore con- 
sider these once much-used readers as 
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vestigial remains of a former time. 
And since they flourished, their moral 
sentiments have disappeared from school 
books because a different atmosphere 
now prevails in the schools themselves. 

It is sobering indeed to reflect that 
step by step religion has been forced out 
of public education. With keen inter- 
est but with heartfelt dismay one reads 
the many successive legislative enact- 
ments against sacred teaching in our 
schools. 

What is back of this in many ways 
deplorable state of affairs? Has it just 
happened, accidentally, as it were, 
without rhyme or reason? Hardly. 
There are reasons, definite and under- 
standable, yet decidedly provocative. 

In the first place, our vaunted public 
school system was founded on the plain 
and undebatable truth that democracy 
needs education for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Voters must know the high value 
and deep significance of the precious 
ballot. How else can people of all 
kinds, high and low, rich and poor, take 
an honorable and sensible part in choos- 
ing necessary helmsmen for the great 
ship of state? But we do not tolerate 
even the bare thought of joining 
Church and State as is done in England. 
So God is omitted. 

A second reason for the elimination 
of God from public education is the 
principle of religious freedom that so 
thoroughly permeates our national life. 
Is it not written plainly in our treas- 
ured Bill of Rights? Hence the two 
hundred and more religious denomina- 
tions in our fair land, ineluding, of 
course, some very small ones. Not a 
few of them seem to us a little unortho- 
dox, but there they are, worshiping and 
praying to the one God. 

Closely related to this rather evident 
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second reason, in fact very closely re- 
lated, is the heterogeneity of our popu- 
lation. Religion disappeared from our 
public schools more rapidly when peo- 
ple of foreign birth began to arrive in 
this free country in great numbers. 
Those who want to attain or to keep, 
as the case may be, a slender figure are 
earnestly implored to abstain from the 
starchy tubers that are called potatoes. 
That current advice would have seemed 
tantalizing indeed, and base mockery, 
in Ireland about a century ago. A 
famine of that staple Celtic food then 
drove many sons and daughters of Erin 
to this hospitable and bountifully sup- 
plied country. It was about the same 
time that numbers of Germans who were 
more liberally-minded than their gov- 
ernment sought homes elsewhere. With 
their carefully guarded savings they 
took ship for our enticing shores. The 
vivid story of immigration could be 
traced on through the enormous influx 
of Italians at the end of the last cen- 
tury. And we pass over also the sub- 
sequent waves of unkempt, job-seeking 
peoples from southern Europe. 

Still another reason has been the 
movement toward educational centrali- 
zation. Of old, school boards were dis- 
tinctly local groups. As in the demo- 
cratic New England town meetings, 
they managed their own immediate af- 
fairs. Later, county boards entered 
the field. In certain cases the admin- 
istering unit has been the state. Not 
many years ago there was a determined 
agitation for a national secretary of 
education who was to have a seat in the 
president’s cabinet. That would have 
been centralization par excellence. 

Beside these compelling matters that 
impinge from without, certain forces 
operating within school life have helped 
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to eliminate religion. Some new educa- 
tional theory meets approval and be- 
hold! the boys and girls find themselves 
launched on fresh waves of excitement. 
And it must be exciting! None of your 
old grinding drudgery, none of your 
rigid old rule of thumb, none of your 
musty old ideas of discipline. These 
inept ways of educating have gone. 
One theory that has gained popular- 
ity, partly because it offers a pleasant 
softening of the process of acquiring 
: knowledge and some wisdom, is that of 
learning by doing. There is no theory 
beyond that essential one. Just go 
ahead and do. Forget the alphabet and 
read. Do not bother about grammar. 
- These will come as needed—as a by- 
= It is like playing a game 
without knowing the rules. Trial-and- 
error is the method, with frequent em- 
Ses on error and its correction. And 
that very method of doing, doing, sug- 
gests and induces other doing. ‘‘Buzzi- 
-ness’’ becomes the order of the day. 
Another workable theory, one that 
has proved itself secularly acceptable, 
is that you can measure school achieve- 
ments and apply figures to them. Of 
course we have always had formal tests 
and examinations, much to the disgust 
of many an unappreciative boy. Meas- 
urements are somewhat different. They 
reveal degrees of right and error. In 
the old spelling bees, one wrong letter 
was just as effective as two or three. 
It threw a person out of line just the 
same. Now we can apply figures to 
such mistakes. One person is found to 
be worse than another, or better, by 
accurate percentages. We measure im- 
provement in writing and reading and 
in other school subjects. But religion 
does not lend itself readily to figures. 
Bare facts, biblical ones, too, can be 
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tested as to their accuracy. However, 
recent experiments have demonstrated 
that factual knowledge of such things 
bears no relation to goodness or to 
spiritual conditions. 

This the Church Sunday schools are 
learning. They undertake new meth. 
ods as rapidly as they can. Yet we 
must admit that in efficiency they lag 
behind the public schools, in many re. 
spects far behind. But I am not one 
of those glib-tongued and unconstrue- 
tive critics of Sunday schools. In faet 
I am a firm believer in their relatively 
high value. Most of the Sunday school 
members are in the common schools, 
where God finds Himself practically un- 
mentioned. Youngsters do learn some. 
thing about Him in the Sunday schools, 
which thus become a needed barrier 
between so many of them and engulfing 
godlessness. These plodding institu. 
tions are bearing a tremendous burden 
of religious education. Their progress 
is slow because of that heavy load of re. 
sponsibility. Consider how little help 
they get from other schools and from 
the average home. More power to them! 

Having started with our precious 
heritage of young people I must go on 
to say a word about parochial schools. 
They have enrolled only about one-half 
of those who under better financial and 
administrative conditions might be 
pupils in them. But our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren find them valuable enough 
to bend every effort to keep going. 
They submit, though not always too 
willingly, to taxation for the support 
of public schools to which many of their 
children do not go. Nor are parochial 
schools confined to Roman Catholics. 
The Lutherans use them to great ad- 
vantage. 

As a matter of fact, Episcopalians, 
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too, had a large number of them before 
the Civil War. They knew well their 
religious value just as the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Lutherans do. There may 
be a very few in operation now. Why 
are they thus reduced? Not because 
they did not meet pretty well the prob- 
lem of religious teaching. They broke 
on the hard old financial rock. They 
needed money, and plenty of it, to com- 
pete with the rapidly growing tax-sup- 
ported common school system. There 
the young people got an increasingly 
good bread-and-butter education, which 
has seemed to many to be the important 
and sufficient thing. 

If we turn to private schools of no 
definitely official Church connection we 
find them submitting to the worldly 
spirit of the age. As with public 
schools, the subtraction of God from 
them has been a gradual and steady 
process. Rather more than one hundred 
years ago a famous New England 
academy had Bible classes on Sunday 
mornings, with attendance also at the 
nearby church. On Saturdays they 
had lessons on Mason’s Self-knowledge. 
One of the Monday duties was to give 
abstracts of the sermons of the day be- 
fore. Another was to answer questions 
on the Shorter Catechism. Prayer 
meetings the boys themselves organized. 
Revivals were frequent. Many of the 
pupils entered the ministry. 

Sixty years later the former Bible 
time had been given over to talks on 
literary subjects and current events. 
The old Wednesday and Saturday devo- 
tions had been dropped and the even- 
ing prayer meetings, once so effective, 
had become fewer. Now if this is a 
representative cross section of such 
schools, and I believe it is, it shows a 
definite trend. I remember, too, the 


head of one of our famous Church 
boarding schools telling of certain boys 
who came there without knowing what 
the Bible was! I am sure that in that 
good school they soon learned. But un- 
less they went on to one of the too few 
Christian colleges, probably they soon 
lost their acquired sense of biblical 
values. 

This recalls the fact that many in- 
stitutions of higher learning have gone 
the secular way of our publie schools. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, I believe 
that the colleges can be substantial aids 
to religion. But it is not the general 
return of compulsory chapel that I am 
urging. Neither religion nor _ love 
comes by compulsion. My college had 
learned that long before I went to it. 
In former days, when the students there 
had to go to chapel every morning, one 
part of many a young man’s equipment 
was a long ulster overcoat and a pair 
of rubber boots. When the bell rang 
five minutes before the morning chapel 
period, a person could (and often did) 
slither out of bed into the boots and 
button up the ulster as he hurried along 
to the brief service. Thus he could 
arrive in time to be marked present (in 
body) and keep his chapel record clear. 

An educator of long ago believed that 
compulsory chapel was downright medi- 
evalism. It was a mistake, he asserted, 
to compel only the students and not the 
faculty. And a college preacher said 
it would be better to compel the pro- 
fessors and forbid the students. Then 
they all would be present. The experi- 
ment might be worth trying, but it 
would not solve our problem. 

Nor would it be necessary to have 
clergymen as college presidents once 
more. In colonial times all of them ex- 
cept one were ministers. That one had 
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studied for ordination and had done 
some preaching. Then he had changed 
to law. Of 288 college presidents in 
the years afterward until the Civil War, 
262 were ordained ministers. For our 
purpose their denominational affilia- 
tions are not important. They were 
ministers; that is the thing. Then later 
the office of president changed. Admin- 
istrative functions became essential. 
As someone has said, ‘‘ Financial acumen 
and organizing ability’’ were in de- 
mand. 

In the good old days of long ago, too, 
there was a standard college curricu- 
lum—the classics, mathematics, some 
history, some literature, some philos- 
ophy. Religion was on an equal foot- 
ing with them. One who had taken 
these regular courses and had graduated 
was an ‘‘educated’’ man. 

Most college men are well aware of 
these things. They know how in the 
steady flux of time and circumstance 
religious activities have diminished. 
Although the Sunday morning chapel 
tradition still persists, it lacks the old- 
time devout attention and interest. In 
those radiant days of long ago the fol- 
lowing incident could hardly have oe- 
eurred. At least it would not have been 
referred to so frankly and, some would 
say, so disrespectfully. In writing 
home one Sunday evening a college stu- 
dent recorded his impressions of the 
morning sermon in these expressive 
though inelegant words, ‘‘ We had a guy 
down here this morning from New York 
who preached forty minutes. Gee, he 
was rotten!’’ 

Turn, please, to the class rooms. We 
know something about the enormous en- 
_largement of the curriculum that sci- 
ence and its allied topics required. Al- 
ready this expansion was under way 
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when Darwin came onto the field 
From the bright galaxy of Scientists, 
and from other sources, too, came an 
urgent host of topics that the old-time 
ministerial president could not envisage 
and probably could not manage. Not 
sO many years ago a man with an jp. 
quisitive turn of mind went through the 
eatalog of one of our well-known large 
universities. He found that to take al] 
the courses offered therein would re. 
quire of a person considerably more 
than one hundred years. 

It is quite plain why religion has no 
place under such conditions even if 
there were a desire to have it. And 
other liberalizing features are in danger, 
One who is intensely interested in the 
matter points out two reasons why 
liberal arts are at a disadvantage. In 
the first place, he states, vocational in. 
terests lead to training for jobs in such 
places as shoe factories and _ offices, 
Secondly, professional schools, which 
have greatly increased in power, force 
undergraduates to study in preparation 
for them. Even tax-supported junior 
colleges, which are multiplying rapidly, 
tend to early specialization and voca- 
tionalism. Substitute ‘‘religion’’ for 
‘‘liberal arts’’ and the thesis is the 
same. 

A very prominent educator deplores 
what he ealls this ‘‘service station”’ con- 
ception of a university. The institu- 
tion seems to be required to meet vari- 
ous clamoring demands of the hour. 
He shows that since the beginning of 
the century universities have added 
schools of journalism, business, libra- 
rianship, social service, education, den- 
tistry, nursing, forestry, diplomacy, 
pharmacy, veterinary surgery, and 
public administration. These have be- 
come what he calls respectable. Cer- 
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tain other schools or departments that 
have been added in places are not yet 
regarded as ‘‘respectable.”’ 

Two conditions have developed from 
such a erassly calculating state of af- 
fairs. One is an essential and in many 
ways objectionable pragmatism. The 
pragmatic test of so much education of 
this kind is not as to its truth or its eul- 
tural value, nor yet as to its religious 
advantage. It is as to its ability to 
gain financial results. Whatever real 
learning has been acquired has been as 
a by-product. Culture, if any, has 
come somewhat by accident. 

The other condition that has devel- 
oped from the materialistic educational 
emphasis that has been mentioned is 
humanism. Probably there was no 
place other than the colleges to deposit 
and exploit the apparently boundless 
possibilities that science offered. And 
perhaps it was inevitable that some col- 
leges and universities should become 
professionalized. It may be that hu- 
manism is a natural outcome of all this 
evidently limitless accomplishment in 
this attractive world. In fact, I believe 
itis. It has been very attractive, draw- 
ing men away from other and less pon- 
derable things. It has been so absorbing 
that it has caused men to concentrate 
and discover in man himself apparent 
values that seem to satisfy. 

Those early Italian humanists, Boe- 
eaccio and Petrarch, looked back into 
classical antiquity with almost nostal- 
gic interest. The humanist of today 
looks expectantly into the future. He 
believes that glad Utopia is just ahead, 
to be ushered in and motivated by the 
unaided powers of glorified man. Most 
unfortunately this optimistically allur- 
ing humanism has occasionally extended 
to the pulpit. It has a soothing effect 


on a man’s conscience. He is mightily 
pleased with himself, he becomes vain 
and conceited to be told on the author- 
ity of the Church (that is what the pul- 
pit is) that he has become as the gods. 
Man himself, he feels, is the corporate 
superman of Nietzsche’s wildest dream. 
Why should such exalted and self-suffi- 
cient beings need God? 

When the Deistic movement of the 
eighteenth century had about spent its 
force, Auguste Comte, the French 
Positivist, invented his fantastic re- 
ligion of humanity. It was grandiose 
in its conception. It was precise in its 
details. There was to be a priesthood 
and sacraments and prayers and wor- 
ship. The whole plan was a sort of 
combination of magnified humanism 
and condescending pragmatism. Hu- 
manity was to be the be-all and the end- 
all. Everything was to be submitted to 
the pragmatic test. It was. It failed. 
Men have never yet been able to lift 
themselves without taking hold of 
something higher. 

Now you may apply the pragmatic 
test to my proposition. Yet really it 
has been thus tested already. God has 
been found to meet certain practical 
requirements of men. Not only in the 
immediate inner experience of the 
mystic has God been found. Not only 
in Schleiermacher’s feeling, not only in 
the activities of a person seriously try- 
ing to do the will of God, not only in 
the impressive grandeur of a fine cathe- 
dral has man reached up toward God 
and found Him. In some of the hum- 
bler walks of life, in time of trial and 
distress and even of doubt has the 
Great Reality appeared. 

It may be in more philosophical than 
theological terms to say that God has 
proved to be a near Companion in mo- 
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ments of dire need. When we walk 
through the valley of deep shadow He 
is, in Tennyson’s words, closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet. 
Of course we have got far beyond 
_erude anthropomorphism. We take the 
spiritual presence as higher and more 


do in the Sacrament. Not only when 
_griefs have tamed us and the iron has 
entered our soul do we turn to God. 
Sainthood comes through living con- 
stantly in His presence, as Brother Law- 
rence did. 

Or when, try as we will, we see before 
us only a blind and unresponsive wall, 
_ or when we are utterly unable to solve 
the racking problem, or when certain 
events are shrouded in deep and im- 
penetrable mystery, they are not so to a 
Higher Being. It is not only comfort- 
ing and an abiding assurance, but a 
profound truth, that God sees all. He 
_ knows all—whether always with full 
approval is another matter. What 
baffles us is plain to Him. Otherwise 

our world would fall apart and we 
should be involved in jumbled chaos, in 
a disconnected series of meaningless and 
futile events. They would take place 
in moments of time without any refer- 
ence to God’s unifying eternity. 

Now I maintain that colleges can take 
on the duty of teaching such things. It 
is in the colleges that most of our future 
leaders are trained. It is there that 
the scientific attitude and method pre- 
vail. That method, rightly used and 
followed up, instead of leading away 
from God points right up to Him. We 
are far away in time and thought from 
the so-called warfare between religion 
and science. There is no real conflict. 

Because of the disjointed or only 
partly related subjects and depart- 
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ments, the colleges and universities neeq Sei 
a unifying element. That can well be bu 
religion, as it was in former times. Ag ves 
President Hutchins of the University wis 
of Chicago has so aptly remarked, these he 
institutions are like a cyclopedia in eon. Th 
taining many ununified elements. The Bu 
only unity of a cyclopedia is in jts wa: 


alphabetical arrangement. Colleges and In 
universities have less internal unity the 
than that. He recalls that the nearest wa) 
that any institution of higher learning be 
has come to a unifying force is the ¢ 
broadly conceived Institute of Human ent 
Relations at Yale University. When knc 
the new Yale Divinity School was being The 


planned a few years ago there was a qui 
strong desire to locate it near the In. res) 
stitute buildings and the large New | wit 


Haven Hospital. But the still codpera- | hist 


tive divinity school officers built in gat 
another part of the city. As the loca. swe 
tion is adjacent to the property of the spo 
astronomical observatory a local wag as 
said that they had chosen wisely and any 
appropriately to be near the institute tru 
of celestial relations. app 

Probably it is true that Christian col- kin 
leges have a degree of unity through re- as | 
ligion. We must not forget them. we 


They are trying to do their part. Re- is. 
ligion therein is not a departmental 
affair. It runs down through them like 
the proverbial dew on Aaron’s beard. 
But an ardent proponent of such insti- 
tutions asks that the professors have 4 
‘‘radiant’’ religion. I know not what 
that is, but it must be something like 
inevitable contagion or unconscious 
tuition. 

Yet we can omit that vague require- 
ment and still hope for assistance from 
the colleges. A moment ago I men- 
tioned science and the scientific method 
of our institutions of higher learning. 
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Scientific research implies a hitherto 
humanly unknown realm that by in- 
vestigation man can discover. Other- 
wise it would be a closed universe and 
he would have no incentive to go on. 
There would be nothing to discover. 
But he can go on ad infinitum and al- 
ways find that there is more to learn. 
In other words, experience teaches that 
the universe is knowable. There is al- 
ways more, which in its wholeness must 
be ‘known by a Being higher than man. 

So I believe that at bottom the sci- 
entific method is religious when one ac- 
knowledges its ultimate implications. 
The meticulous accuracy that it re- 
quires is only a demand for precise cor- 
respondence with things as they are, 
with things as God sees them. Pilate’s 
historic and somewhat eryptic interro- 
gation, ‘‘What is truth?’’ is thus an- 
swered. Truth is that which corre- 
sponds to what God sees and knows and 
as He sees and knows it. If there is 
anything that education should seek it is 
truth, the exact truth. Sometimes we 
appeal to the common sense of man- 
kind, the universal human judgment, 
as establishing truth. We speak as if 
we knew just what that common sense 
is. ‘‘Why,’’ we say, ‘‘that is just what 
everybody believes or knows.’’ In the 
same breath we admit that man’s judg- 
ment, yours and mine, is fallible and 
that we should make this wider appeal 
and be convinced. But there is no way 
of being sure that even an appreciable 
number of the race or of our fellow 
countrymen have in common this 
knowledge or belief. Anyway, if man’s 
judgment is fallible, then our judgment 
as to universal belief is fallible. So 
inevitably the final appeal of a college 
professor, for instance, has to be, 
whether he acknowledges it or not, te 


the Maker and knower of all truth. 
Perhaps it may seem like a mild theo- 
logical heresy to say that on this same 
basis we cannot know what doctrines 
have been believed always, everywhere 
and by everybody. If there ever was 
that happy unity of doctrine only God 
knows it. 

Or take that often misused word rea- 
son. Tom Paine employed it in his 
title, The Age of Reason. He would 
have us close our minds to one set of 
arguments in order to give the other 
set, i.e his, free play. 

Now, not to make the comparison too 
close, reason is the boast of education. 
Of course, it has little chance now in 
the sordid professional and vocational 
atmosphere about which enough has 
been said. At the time I did not con- 
demn it as roundly as some do. But I 
might have said then, as I do now, that 
I believe it has gone far enough. Its 
abolition or its diminution is one of the 
salutary changes that I suggest might 
be made. Then the true function of 
learning would have a better chance to 
come into its own. 

Religion, or to keep the word of the 
title, God, is not a simple case of faith 
vs. reason, of intuition and feeling vs. 
observation and experience, of hope vs. 
the frustrations and limitations that 
ever restrain us. It can be and ought 
to be in the professorial chairs a matter 
of pure reason added to whatever other 
claims one may choose to advance. I 
have tried and tried hard to detect fal- 
lacies in Professor Royce’s advocacy of 
reason as a source of religious insight. 
I have not succeeded. Rather, I have 
found it valid and helpful. 

Professor Royce’s colleague, Profes- 
sor William James, referred to the bar- 
ren character of our intellects, asserting 
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that they can discover nothing essen- 
tially new. Professor Royce takes de- 
cided exception. And _ rightly. He 
shows how reason puts together vari- 
ous intuitions and makes an illuminat- 
ing synthesis. Men live from moment 
to moment, seeing very little at a time. 
They grasp knowledge and gain experi- 
ence bit by bit. Having done their 
very best, they have acquired only a 
fraction of the total possibility. It 
takes a wider insight to put together 
into a complete whole these discon- 
nected fragments. As has been said, 
reason does that for the individual. 
The supramundane, all-inclusive In- 
sight is God. It is He who sees and 
knows all. 

Now it seems not too much to ask that 
college teaching employ in some such 
ways its proud reason. This would 
meet the requirements of modern edu- 
cational theory—or some of them. Of 
course theories differ, but essentially 
they all point in the same general di- 
rection. 

One view is that education is a ques- 
tion of adjustment. But a person may 
look at this matter too narrowly. As 
has been noted, the common schools ad- 
just their pupils pretty well to the secu- 
lar learning process and to the call for 
activity. It is a good fit to the temporal 
world. The financial and vocational 
adjustments of many of the colleges 
accomplish their aims, such as they are, 
in a satisfactory manner. But a little 
idealism would enable them to empha- 
size God in the way suggested, using the 
very methods on which they pride them- 
selves. I have no doubt that public 
schools would then catch from them 
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some of the knowledge and the spirit of 


God. 
Or take another educational ajn— 


outlook on life. As this ‘‘outloo is 
generally understood, it means Opening 
eyes to the manifold and engaging 
marvels of the world where we spend 
our brief three-score years and ten, 
Too often it considers only the horizon. 
tal length and breadth without giving 
due attention to the third dimensiop, 
It has been claimed, and is now pr. 
peated, that the third dimension by. 
comes more and more evident as on 
applies to it the discerning power of 
reason. Like the man with the hoe, on 
ean turn over the soil of life day after 
day without an inkling of what it is jp 
its essence. Or one can lift his eyes tp 
hills and find that his true help and the 
meaning of his existence come from 4 
higher source than earth affords. 

Or again take Dewey’s well-know 
educational aim of growth. By his very 
definitions he ties a growing persm 
down to life situations, referring to this 
life, to human conditioning. Thus far 
and no farther, he seems to say. What 
I have proposed imposes no such limi- 
tations. It provides for endless growth 
of a whole person. It frees one from 
the bondage to earth and its affairs, 
multiform and attractive though they 
be. Once it was announced to Emer. 
son, though on what authority I know 
not, that the world was coming to a 
end. ‘‘Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘I can get 
along without it.’’ When colleges a- 
quire that attitude and teach it to their 
students they will be not far from the 
Kingdom of God themselves. 
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The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Edited by George Ernest Wright and 
Floyd Vivian Filson. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1945, pp. 114. $3.50. 


It is difficult to write a review of this volume 
without making it sound like a publisher ’s 
blurb, for it is one which ought to be part of 
the working library of every minister and Sun- 
day School teacher. It is magnificently 
planned and executed, and the printers, the 
Lakeside Press of Chicago, may well be con- 
gratulated along with the authors and publish- 
ers for the splendid cartography, format, and 
typography. 

The book contains 35 maps on 18 plates, to- 
gether with 77 well chosen illustrations, in- 
eluding such photographs and reproductions as 
the wall painting from Beni-hasan showing the 
family of an Asiatic chieftain (Fig. 9), the 
bust of Queen Nofretete (Fig. 20), the pass of 
Megiddo (Fig. 26), the partially restored syna- 
gogue at Capernaum (Fig. 37), the ruins of 
the Ishtar gate at Babylon (Fig. 50), the 
ruins of the theatre at Ephesus (Fig. 67), and 
the panorama of Jerusalem (Fig. 74). The 
text is organized around the 18 plates. It be- 
gins with an article by Professor Albright on 
‘‘The Rediscovery of the Biblical World,’’ 
which explains archaeological method and its 
results. Then follow articles by the editors on 
the geography of Palestine and on the history 
and geography of various periods of time and 
sections of the Near East. Last come an ar- 
ticle on excavations in modern Palestine, an 
index to the maps which includes a topographi- 
eal concordance to the Bible, and an index to 
the text. 

As Professor Albright points out, it is more 
than fifty years since Sir George Adam Smith’s 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land first 
appeared, and while this atlas does not com- 
pletely replace it, it provides an essential sup- 
plement to it, particularly for those who read 
only English, for geographical study has pro- 
gressed far in the past half century. The 
present work also presents a brief and up-to- 
date biblical history and carries the story as 
far as the expansion of Christianity down to 
Constantine. It will be of interest to the 
reader to know that the editors believe the 
Pharaoh of the oppression to have been Seti I 
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and the Pharaoh of the exodus Rameses II; _ 
thus Jericho must have fallen before Joshua’s 
time. The date of Ezra’s return from exile 
is given as 458, thus thirteen or fourteen years — 
before Nehemiah. A full chronological outline 
of ancient history is provided on pp. 15f. It 
is obvious how valuable this will be to teachers 
and students. 

The treatment is not too technical, and 
every Hebrew or Greek word is transliterated. 
There seems to be no reason why the book 
should not be useful and welcome to those who 
hold very conservative views of biblical history 
as well as to those who accept the judgment of 
more radical critics. Nevertheless the atlas 
is up-to-date in every way. The student is 
informed as to the Sumerian researches of 8. 
N. Kramer, the new dating Hammurabi, the 
catacombs of Sheikh Abreiq, the new material 
regarding Sodom and Gomorrah, and Dr. Nel- 
son Glueck’s discoveries in Transjordania, to 
name only a few items. 

A praiseworthy reserve is maintained in 
identifying biblical sites. To take as examples 
a few places mentioned in the New Testament, 
while Capernaum is definitely identified as Tell 
Him, the editors are not completely certain 
that Gergesa (the proper reading of Mark 
5:1) is the modern Kursi, and they do not 
believe that the traditional site of Golgotha is 
authentic. 

This is exactly the kind of work we should 
expect from Dr. Wright, who is editor of The 
Biblical Archaeologist, and Dr. Filson, who is 
not only one of the few American students of 
New Testament archaeology but who also has 
a gift for popular and sound presentation of 
the results of biblical research. 

SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 

Episcopal Theological School 


The Relevance of the Prophets. By R. B. Y. 
Seott. New York: Macmillan, 1944, pp. 
viii + 237. $2.50. 

The aim of this book, as stated in the Pref- 
ace, is to show the importance of the Hebrew 
prophets ‘‘for the religion of today, and espe- 
cially for the responsibility of religion in the 
struggle for justice, freedom and human soli- 
darity.’’ It is addressed to ministers and lay- 
men who are not afraid of serious critical 
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study of the Bible. The writer has attempted 
to state in positive terms the meaning and 
worth of the Hebrew prophetic writings. 

In Ch. I, ‘‘ What is Prophecy?’’, he adopts, 
with some hesitation, the saying that the 
prophets were forthtellers rather than fore- 
tellers. Here he hardly does justice to the fact 
that what the ancient Hebrews expected from 
their prophets was at bottom prediction—the 
announcement of what God was about to do. 
But he rightly declares that they spoke a word 
of God to men in crisis, and therefore have 
something to say to men in every time of 
crisis. He then reviews the world of the 
prophets (Ch. II), their antecedents and be- 
ginnings (Ch. III), and the prophetic succes- 
sion, beginning with Moses (Ch. IV). Next 
he discusses the prophetic word (Ch. V), which 
was authenticated by its clarity, definiteness, 
moral urgency, and power of utterance; by its 
consistency with the terms of the prophet’s 
original commission as given in his call; and 
by its moral worth and immediate relevance. 
He distinguishes five forms which the word 
might assume: declaration, reproach, exhorta- 
The common ele- 
ment in these forms is that each is the expres- 
sion and formulation of Yahweh’s personal 
and moral will. Ch. VI deals at some length 
with the theology of the prophet under such 
headings as: God the Lord, man and his world, 
revelation and command, election and cove- 
nant, sin and judgment, salvation and eschatol- 
ogy. In the prophets we get ‘‘both a new and 
fuller teaching about the nature of God and a 
new witness to the tremendous unrecognized 
reality of his presence and active participation 
in the affairs of men’’ (p. 105). Ch. VII, 
The Prophets and History, is especially good. 
History ‘‘is to the prophets the area of Yah- 


weh’s free purposive action; and the meaning 


of social experience, past and present, is to be 
found in the truth about God’’ (p. 146). This 
means that he who understands God can see 
in the present the significance of all history 
In treating the prophets and the 
social order (Ch. VIII) he declares that ‘‘the 
prophet’s message concerning society was not 
evolutionist or reformist, but revolutionary’’; 
and that because they were ‘‘religious con- 
servatives’’ (p. 172). They did not prescribe 


any particular form of social order, but they 
- did insist that the methods and principles of 


any social order be judged by their human 
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consequences (p. 179). The essence of the 
prophets’ religion (Ch. IX) consists for him 
of six elements: spiritual perception, mora] 
consciousness, knowledge of God through per. 
sonal relationship to him, moral obedience, g 
distinctive quality of spirit, and an under. 
standing of the meaning of worship—that it 
is not the performance of outward rites, but 
right inner dispositions and ethical conduct, 
In Ch. X he grapples with the question wit; 
which his book began: What is the relevane 
of the prophets to our own age? His answer, 
as might be expected from the Preceding 
chapters, is so richly complex that it cannot 
here be set down in detail. Suffice it to lig 
the general fields in which he finds them rp. 
levant: the nature and meaning of religion; 
the subject matter of theology; the work of 
the preacher; the cultural crisis; and the dem. 
ocratic struggle. 

It is a book characterized by religious 
earnestness, reflection, learning, and clarity, 
The author modestly acknowledges that he has 
not brought out much that is new to those who 
have already made some study of the prophets; 
but he has succeeded in presenting familiar 
material in a fresh and challenging way. 

FLEMING JAMES 


University of the South 


According to Paul. By Harris Franklin Rall. 
New York: Scribners, 1944, pp. xvi + 272. 
$2.75. 

Professor Rall of Garrett Biblical Institute 
has accomplished a twofold purpose in this 
book. He has provided the ordinary reader 
with an accurate interpretation of St. Paul’s 


thought, and he has discussed the application | 


of this thought in modern theology. This is 
just the combination which preachers and 
seminary students need, for as Dr. Rall him 
self says (p. 47), ‘‘That is the final test of 
any doctrine, whether it can be preached and 
whether it brings men help.’’ The book will 
therefore have the same useful function as C. 
H. Dodd’s The Meaning of Paul for Today. 
Of course this can be a dangerous combina 
tion. When we think of Karl Barth’s Epistle 
to the Romans or Archbishop Temple’s Read- 
ings in St. John’s Gospel, we realize that it 
is a characteristic vice of theologians to read 
their own systems of theology into the biblical 
books. But this author is too good a New 
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Testament student for that; he does not con- 
fuse Rall and Paul. When he cannot follow 
the Apostle he says so, and when he restates 
and modernizes, he makes clear what he is 
doing. 

Dr. Rall goes into some of the fundamental 
problems of theology: the relation of the New 
Testament to the Catholic doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation; the problem of 
law versus grace; the nature of Christian love 
and self-love; fallen and redeemed human na- 
ture; eschatology and the meaning of history; 
the relation of ethics to mysticism and faith. 
But he begins with the solid foundation of 
Holtzmann’s exact exegetical analysis of the 
epistles and Deissmann’s emphasis on the 
Apostle’s religious experience, obviously add- 
ing to it a careful pondering of such works 
as the Theologisches Wérterbuch and the books 
of Aulén and Nygren, which he criticizes 
briefly and clearly. His language is so simple 
and non-technical that the casual reader may, 
indeed, not realize how much thought has gone 
into it. 

As a New Testament student, Dr. Rall does 
not follow any of the more extreme schools of 
interpretation. He rejects Bousset’s idea that 
the term kyrios was borrowed from the Hellen- 
istic religions. He answers the objection of 
Montefiore and Klausner that so anti-legal a 
man cannot have understood the genius of 
Judaism. His interpretation of ‘‘flesh’’ fol- 
lows closely the lines laid down by Burton. 
Total depravity and determinism in the Cal- 
vinistic sense he does not find to belong to the 
core of St. Paul’s thought. The Apostle’s 
mysticism is a faith mysticism. He recognizes 
both futuristic and realized eschatology in 
Paul, but holds that apocalyptic is not an es- 
sential part of his teaching. In other words, 
Professor Rall summarizes the positions held 
by the majority of scientifie scholars. 

This reviewer finds just one thing that 
puzzles him. There is no real discussion of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the place of 
which in St. Paul’s religion raises an interest- 
ing and difficult problem. Several times, in- 
deed, Dr. Rall refers to ‘‘sacramentarianism’’; 
for example, ‘‘The essence of the sacramen- 
tarian conception of salvation lies in the idea 
of an impersonal process, in which the divine 
nature or substance, holy and immortal, is in- 
fused into the human nature, sinful and mor- 
tal, through the necessary operation of what 
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is impersonal—water of baptism, bread and 
wine. And the essence of Paul’s doctrine is 
personal and ethical’’ (p. 196). To be sure, 
there is a good deal of this ‘‘impersonal in- 
fusion’’ in Catholic sacramental doctrine, 
though theologians like the Roman Catholic 
M. J. Vetter, writing in The Ministry and the 
Sacraments, edited by Dunkerly, attempt 
to safeguard the personal working of Christ; 
but is the essence of a sacrament the ‘‘ piping 
in’’ of grace? Calvin and Cranmer, who 
were called ‘‘sacramentarians,’’ did not think 
so. My point may have to do only with termi- 
nology, but it is simply this: there are other 
high ‘‘sacramental’’ or ‘‘sacramentarian’’ 

doctrines beside the Mediaeval Catholic one. 
In the footnotes Dr. Rall gives a number of 
biblical references. The teacher who uses the 
book for classroom work may wish to sup- 
plement these by giving a list of Pauline pas- 
sages to be read along with the several chap- 
ters. This combination would provide an ex- 
cellent course in Pauline theology, and it is 
not too much to predict that this volume will 

be a standard work for a number of years. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 

Episcopal Theological School 


St. Augustine’s Episcopate: A Brief Introduc- 
tion to his Writings as a Christian. By 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York: 
Maemillan, 1945, pp. xiv-+ 144. $2.00. 


Dr. Sparrow Simpson here presents the third © 
of his handbooks on St. Augustine. The first 
was The Letters of St. Augustine, published 
by the S. P. C. K. in 1919. Then in 1930 came 
his St. Augustine’s Conversion (Macmillan), 
which carried the story of his life to the time 
of his ordination to the priesthood. The pres- 
ent volume takes up from that point. The 
three books together form a useful introduc- 
tion to the whole of Augustine’s life and 
work. Despite the many treatments of spe- — 
cific phases of Augustine’s episcopal period or 
of specific great writings, there are few com- 
prehensive surveys in English covering the en- 
tire life and many-sided interests of the saint 
after the story of the Confessions comes to an 
end. Dr. Sparrow Simpson has not attempted 
a detailed portrait of the Bishop of Hippo 
Regius, nor has he surveyed the entire corpus 
of his writings or propounded new theories 
and new solutions about them or their theolog- 
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ealls for a fourth handbook—certainly there 
is far too little in English on the subject, for 
Augustine was one of the ablest preachers of 
all Christian history. 

The author shows a distinctly Anglican ap- 
proach in his constant reference to the cen- 


thought as over against both Platonism and 
Manicheism. He has written a _ suggestive 
chapter on the Atonement in Augustine’s ex- 
position of Grace, in answer to those critics 
who have felt that it tended ‘‘to make the 
Incarnation itself appear as a method for im- 
_ parting strength, rather than as fundamentally 
_ the means whereby the Sinless could be recon- 
eiled with the sinful.’’ Much attention is 
given to Augustine’s doctrine of the Church 
and the necessity of the sacraments, and its 


7 fundamental contradiction with his theory of 


_ predestination is duly pointed out. It is curi- 
ous, though, that the author has said so little 
about Augustine’s view of the Roman Church; 
only his interpretation of ‘‘the Rock’’ is re- 
ferred to. There is also no discussion of 
Augustine’s very original theology of the 
_ Eucharist; and the important doctrinal impli- 
 eations of infant baptism are largely missed 
by not treating the subject in its proper con- 
_ text in the Pelagian controversy. The chapter 
devoted to the De Trinitate relates Augustine’s 
exposition to various modern criticisms a 
propos of the concept of ‘‘personality.’’ But 
the analogical illustrations of Augustine, which 
take up almost a half of this monumental 
work, and are such a mine of information as 
to Augustine’s psychology and anthropology, 
are dismissed by the author from considera- 
tion because of their admitted inadequacy in 
understanding the Trinity. They have an in- 
terest and value, however, from another stand- 
point. A good point is made regarding the 
importance of the last three books of the 
Confessions for a just estimate of the first ten. 
And the very beautiful tribute is made to this 


_- famous work that, whereas many self-revela- 


- tions have a deteriorating effect upon the char- 


— ieal contents. But he has opened up its major 
themes and given the beginning student a good 
basis of operation for further exploration. 
More attention might have been given to the 
vast riches to be found in Augustine’s ser- 
mons, though there is a chapter on Augustine 
as ‘*The Preacher,’’ and other scattered ref- 
erences to his sermons. Perhaps this material 


trality of the Incarnation in Augustine’s 
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acter of those who read them, ‘‘no one can 
read the Confessions of St. Augustine Without 
being edified.’’ 

The treatment of the Donatists Tecognizes 
the racial and political factors involyeg in 
their unhappy schism, but the economic 
social conditions which aggravated the racial 
and political tensions might have claimed some 
attention from the author. Nor does he point 
out that the Donatists’ cause was proved 
wanting at the bar of history—many of then 
were also traitors—and this appeal of the 
Catholics to the evidence of historical researc, 
had much to do with their success in debate 
The appeal of the Catholics to the State for 
protection and support, and Augustine’s justi. 
fication of it, prepared the way for the argy. 
ment of Chureh-State relations in the De ciyj. 
tate Dei. This point, too, is missed by Dr, 
Sparrow Simpson; nor does he clarify the 
subtleties of Augustine’s equation of the 
Chureh with the City of God. Two other 
minor criticisms may be made: Augustine did 
not teach double predestination. It may be 
deduced from his theory, but he never said 
that ‘‘by an eternal decree, the Almighty di- 
vided mankind into two contrasted divisions, 
independently of any merits, and assigned the 
one division to eternal life, and the other to 
eternal death’’ (p. 91). Also it may be 
doubted whether Plagius overlooked the fac- 
tor of habit in forming character (p. 81). On 
p. 85, read Diospolis for Diopolis. The ar- 
thenticity of the De unitate ecclesiae (men- 
tioned on p. 40f.) is open to question. 

MAssEy H. SHEPHERD, JR. 

Episcopal Theological School 


The Church and the Papacy: An Historical 
Study. By Trevor Gervase Jalland. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1944, pp. xit+ 
568. $7.50. 


The Papacy is an inescapable institution 
with which sooner or later all of Christendom 
must come to grips; and this, whether we con 
sider its unique role in history, its place in any 
comprehensive scheme of Christian reunion, oF 
its potentialities as a counterweight to mod- 
ern nationalism and secularism. However it 
may be with Roman Catholic historians, we are 
more concerned with the Papacy than with 
the several Popes. Is this an institution of 
heaven or of men? Probably today few whose 
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opinions count would call it diabolical. Is it 
of the bene esse of the Church, even while we 
are convinced that the Church may and does 
exist without it? These are questions which 
Dr. Jalland sets out to answer in his 1942 
Bampton Lectures. At the outset, let us note 
that he is on the side of the angels. **Tts 
strange, almost mystical, faithfulness to type, 
its marked degree of changelessness, its stead- 
fast clinging to tradition and precedent, above 
all its burning zeal for order and Justitia, 
compel us to acknowledge that the Papacy must 
always defy a categorization which is purely 
of this world’’ (p. 543). 

We may summarize the thesis of the Lectures 
in the author’s own words (p. 22): ‘*. . . that 
the Roman see was recognized by cther churches 
as possessing from very early times, if not in 
fact from the beginning, an undoubted primacy 
in the sphere of doctrine, at least in the sense 
of a right to be heard in preference to others. 
.. « Equally, . . . it will emerge that the pri- 
macy of jurisdiction here claimed so insistently, 
namely the right of the Papacy to act as su- 
preme judge in matters of discipline, if not 
traceable so far back as the doctrinal primacy, 
is at least contemporary with the evolution of 
episcopal jurisdiction.’’ On the latter point, 
Dr. Jalland seems to be on solid ground when 
he contends that it is unfair and unscientific 
to demand evidence of Roman jurisdiction at 
a time when the conception of jurisdiction 
hardly existed—i.e., before the fourth cen- 
tury. In the ante-Nicene period ‘‘the bishop’s 
office was essentially doctrinal, liturgical, sac- 
ramental,’’ and even then the Roman bishop 
claimed to exercise a sort of magisterium. 
With Julius’ support of the exiled Athanasius 
we come into the clear in the matter of juris- 
diction (council and canons of Sardica). 

Upon what foundation do papal claims rest? 
All Roman roads lead back to Peter, of whom 
the late Cuthbert Turner is quoted with ap- 
proval as saying: ‘‘ We of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Protestant scholars in general... 
have failed to give its due weight to the testi- 
mony supplied by the New Testament. . . to 
the unique position there ascribed to St. 
Peter.’? Granted that Peter is the outstand- 
ing figure among the Twelve, it by no means 
follows that Jalland’s exegesis of the Petrine 
texts will, or ought to, merit the approval of 
contemporary New Testament _ scholarship. 


And it seems a sheer tour de force to infer 
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an endorsement of Peter’s ‘‘dominical pref- 
erence’’ from the allusion to his endowment 
with ‘‘many excellent gifts,’’ in the Prayer 
Book collect for St. Peter’s day (p. 527). Nor 
is it self-evident that Peter’s outstanding- 
ness—which we cheerfully grant—can be made 
to sanction any Roman primacy beyond, pos- 
sibly, a primacy of honor. We Anglicans 
(most of us, anyway) hold that the Papacy 
ean be explained historically—a proposition 
which, if we understand him aright, Dr. Jal- 
land is not prepared to admit. 

No doubt the Roman Church represented 
normal and normative Christianity in the an- 
cient world and far into the Middle Ages—‘‘a 
centre of reference and of unity.’’ No doubt, 
the Papacy struggled heroically to preserve the 
coherence of the Church in the face of throt- 
tling Caesaropapism. Until the tragic moment 
when it subordinated its spiritual task and its 
battle for justitia to its own temporal inter- 
ests, the Papacy was a beneficent factor in the 
life of the whole Church, deserving the grati- 
tude of us all. But does this justify a rever- 
sal of history’s verdict on individual Popes— 
e.g., Liberius, Zosimus, and the notorious 
Honorius, whom Jalland absolves more fully 
than Hefele (to say nothing of certain ecu- 
menical councils)? It is not a ease of fresh 
evidence, but of more favorable judgment, an 
interpretation in which the historian merges 
in the apologist. Into this Jalland has appar- 
ently been led by his admiration of what the 
Papacy once was, in its best days, and his 
vision of what it might again become. Mean- 
while, Archbishop Laud’s dictum still stands. 
A truly reformed and spiritual Papacy we do 
not yet see. Should we ever see it, we would, 
it is to be hoped, embraced it with alacrity, 
not as a peculiarly divine institution, but as 
a salutary one in our distracted modern world. 

With these qualifications disposed of, we hail 
a valuable and scholarly book, worthy of the 
distinguished series of which it is the latest 
member. It is well that ever and again we 
should be confronted with the quaestio Romana, 
provided the subject is handled with the sin- 
cerity evident here. If it compels Anglicans 
to revise some of our prejudices and to recog- 
nize generously ‘‘the strictly spiritual fune- 
tions of the Roman See,’’ no serious harm can 
be done—possibly some good. 

As one would expect from the pen of the au- 
thor of a competent study of Leo the Great, 
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The Church and the Papacy is more exhaustive 
and fully documented for the ancient period 
(the first five of the eight lectures) than for 
medieval and modern times. By and large, its 
shortcomings lie, not in the historical treat- 
ment of the papal institution, but in the effort 
to derive a supernatural sanction for it from 
tenuous and doubtful data. 
P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Picture of the Heavenly Jerusalem in the 
Writings of Johannes of Fecamp De Con- 
templativa Vita and in the Elizabethan 
Hymns. By Stephen A. Hurlbut. Wash- 
ington: Saint Albans Press, 1943, pp. 
18 + 16 + 24+ 18 + 18 + 20 + 34 + 12, 
with plates. $3.25. 


This is a beautiful, fascinating book, disap- 
pointing only because of its brevity. It con- 
sists of eight parts, printed at different times. 
This makes the book as a whole less satisfying 
typographically than the individual parts. 
There is too much variety in the printing. 

After a short introductory part on the his- 
tory, in Christian thought, of the curious fu- 
sion of the earthly and the heavenly which 
forms the ‘‘Picture of the New Jerusalem’’ 
there follow seven parts, taking up different 
literary expressions of this Picture. Parts 
II-IV deal with the Elizabethan hymns, 
Jerusalm my happy home, Jerusalem thy joys 
divine, and O Mother dear Jerusalem. These 
chapters will be of special interets to students 
of hymnology. 

Parts V—VII treat of John of Fecamp. John 
is familiar, though perhaps not by name, to 
generations of priests, for he is the author of 
the Prayers before Mass for each day of fhe 
week, which are traditionally ascribed to St. 
Ambrose. After a detailed account of the 
manuscripts and the varying forms into which 
John’s writings developed there are a few pages 
from their latest form (the Liber Medita- 
tionum §S. Augustini) with translations from 
the Elizabethan age. In Part VIII the poem 
of Peter Damiani De Gaudio Paradisi is printed 
with the author’s own translation. 

Everything about the book, its subject mat- 
ter, its illustrations from mediaeval manuscripts 
and early printed books, the learning displayed, 
is delightful. One does bewail its brevity. 
How splendid it would have been to have more 
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of John of Fecamp, who has been called ‘the 
greatest spiritual writer of the epoch before 


St. Bernard.’’? One can only hope for another 


book. 
W. F. Warrmay 


Nashotah House 


The Christian Faith: An Introduction to Dog. 
matic Theology. By Claude Beaufort Mog, 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1943, Pp. 
viii + 487. $5.00. 


Readers that have been asked often, as this 
reviewer has, to recommend a single book op 
Dogmatic Theology, are aware of a broad ly. 
cuna at this point in theological literature, |; 
is a pleasure, therefore, to find and be able to 
recommend a work that is certainly more satis. 
factory than stand-bys like Darwell Stone ani 
F. J. Hall, or A. H. Strong and William Adams 
Brown, and that to some extent fills the need 
that will always be felt for a single volume 
textbook or Introduction to Doctrinal Theology, 

Dr. Moss writes as an Anglican and his book 
is intended, he says in the Preface, chiefly for 
members of Anglican Churches. This leads 
him to the same excess in relative proportion. 
ality of emphasis as was noted in so representa: 
tive a work as Doctrine in the Church of Eng. 
land. Out of 455 pages Moss devotes 192 to 


the Chureh and Sacraments. In these pages, 
however, he brings together from many sources 
information of great value. His point of 
view, further, is clear, well defined, and reso- 
lutely adhered to. It might be described a 
that of a mature and self-conscious Anglican 
Catholicism. The path to which it inclines is 
a via media. There is no more predilection for 
mediaeval and Roman Catholicism than there 
is for Lutheran or Calvinist theology. He 
accepts and uses the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Articles of Religion as binding au 
thorities. At the same time he appeals jointly 
to the New Testament and the Ancient Church. 
Illustrations are the treatment of the number 
of sacraments (p. 338), the communion in both 
kinds as a divine command (p. 356), and the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist (pp. 35% 
360); also Eucharistic sacrifice (pp. 187-188; 
ef. 176-177) and the Anglican view of the 
Church (pp. 244-245, 256, 268ff.). 

Dr. Moss writes in a clear, terse style. There 
is no danger of mistaking his meaning. His 
mind as a theologian is characterized by prat 
ticality, common sense, and an absence of al 
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speculative subtlety. He shows no influence 
that might be derived from the contemporary 
currents often called Neo-orthodox, and it 
would be entirely fair to say that his thought 
lacks the dimension of depth and the sense of 
preoccupation alike with infinite mystery and 
with overwhelming complexity to which read- 
ers of Barth, Brunner, Berdyaev, and Niebuhr 
will have become accustomed. 

Oceasionally, perhaps in his instinct for 
simplicity, the author makes misstatements or 
misrepresents thinkers and movements. For 
example, he classifies Plato as an idealist with- 
out qualification, along with Hinduism and 
Bishop Berkeley (p. 5); he lumps Plotinus, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and Schopenhauer together as 
Monists (p. 5); he defines Deism with extreme 
arbitrariness (p. 13); he appears to apply 
Kant’s three regulative postulates of the moral 
reason to all thought (p. 22); he defines as 
Sabellianism the teaching of Marcellus of 
Ancyra (pp. 42ff.); in defining ousia he ig- 
nores Aristotle’s two senses in which this term 
may be used (p. 46); and he ‘‘imputes’’ to 
Luther a doctrine of assurance that is really 
Wesleyan (p. 198). These slips or over-sim- 
plifications are, however, minor blemishes in a 
work that is thorough, painstaking, scholarly, 
and adapted to a specific practical use. If 
its limitations are kept in mind, it should be 
of value alike to the teacher and the student of 
dogmatic theology. 

In conclusion, it may be well to outline the 
subjects covered in The Christian Faith. After 
treating introductory matters, the author deals 
with the doctrine of God with fair fulness; 
then the Inearnation, in the light of various 
historical heresies and including cognate sub- 
jects such as miracle, Virgin Birth, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, and Session; after that, the 
Holy Ghost, Creation, Free Will, Angels and 
Devils, Man, the Atonement (fully), Revela- 
tion and Inspiration. Part II treats of the 
Work of God, the Holy Ghost, the Church, the 
Sacraments, and Eschatology. There are sup- 
plementary chapters on the Creeds and the 


Articles of Religion. 
CHARLES W. Lowry 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


Slavery and Freedom. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 
New York: Scribners, 1944, pp. 271. $2.75. 


In this book which was written in 1939 and 
translated from the Russian by R. M. French, 
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Nicolas Berdyaevy develops the point of view 
about the nature of reality and the place of 
the individual in the universe which is char- 
acteristic of his earlier books and familiar to 
students of recent thought in Europe. He calls 
himself a personalist, but to his personalism is 
joined a profound distrust of the power of 
reason to arrive at ultimate truth. There are 
‘“eontradictions which lie at the very heart of 
existence itself, and are not to be disguised by 
a facade of logical unity.’’ Kataphatie theol- 
ogy cannot carry us very far; only apophatic 
theology can be trusted. 

Berdyaev develops the concept of ‘‘ objecti- 
vization’’ by which he seems to mean believing 
in the objective reality of our interpretations 
of the universe and accepting those interpre- 
tations as having authority over the indivdual. 
Because objectivization cramps and thwarts 
the free development of the individual and 
contradicts the insights which come to the in- 
dividual ‘‘objectivization’’ it is evil, and the 
source of all evils, social, philosophical and 
theological. The several chapters of the book 
undertake to show how objectivization leads to 
the slavery of the individual—slavery to the 
state, slavery to the idea of aristocracy, and 
slavery to property and money—to mention 
only a few chapter headings. 

To the extent that Berdyaev makes this point 
of view the basis for a social philosophy it is 
understandable as a protest against totalitar- 
ianism of one sort or another, totalitarianism 
which Berdyaev has been up against in his own 
experience, but its logical outcome would be 
anarchism. Philosophically it would seem to 
lead to complete subjectivism, and theologically 
to a kind of mysticism which would give the 
individual no basis for theological judgment 
other than his own directly given insights. 
The main thesis of the book is certainly wrong 
and would lead to all kinds of confusion if 
seriously taken as a basis for social reform or 
theological speculation. Society cannot get 
along without some structure, lawmaking bod- 
ies, laws, law enforcement. These devices will 
narrow individual freedom in some directions, 
but they are necessary if the individual is to 
have freedom in other more significant direc- 
tions. Religion, too, must have structure, 
which is the church. This, too, narrows free- 
dom, while at the same time it sets the indi- 
vidual free. It is perhaps significant that 
Berdyaev has nothing to say about one of the 
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most important and fruitful objectivizations 
of all—that of science. Just where the line 
should be drawn between social control and 
individual freedom is a perennial question, but 
one thing is certain and that is that Berdyaev’s 
principle that all objectivization is wrong is 
not the answer. 

Two things might be said, however, in 
Berdyaev’s defence. The first is that in the 
closing passage of the introduction he says, 
speaking of the book, ‘‘Those who looked to 
find a practical programme in it and a concrete 
solution of social problems would not under- 
stand my book aright. This is a philosophical 
book and it presupposes spiritual reform.’’ 
The second thing has to do with Berdyaev’s 
doctrine of Sobornost and perhaps throws some 
light on the two sentences just quoted. In a 
note at the beginning of the book the trans- 
lator speaks of the difficulty of translating the 
word. sobornost and says ‘‘ ‘Altogetherness’ 
would come near to its meaning. It is the 
dynamic life of the collective body.’’ 
Berdyaev’s position would seem to be that just 
as we can get knowledge of reality by existen- 
tial thinking when dialectical thinking fails, 
so the individual can get direct insight into 
the nature of the social order (or the nature 
of the church) which will enable him to take 
his place as one person among many in the 
social order (or in the church) without thereby 
thwarting his own personality and becoming a 
slave. This interpretation would not clear 
Berdyaev of the charges of obscurantism and 
mysticism, but would be a defence against the 
charges of individualism and subjectivism. 

It is easy to criticise this book on the ground 
that it is anti-rational and that its argument 
leads to individualism. But the fact remains 
that Berdyaev is trying to get at the very pro- 
found and significant truth and represents a 
point of view that is important in the thought 
of the Continent at the present time, a point of 
view which it is well worth while for us on this 
side of the Atlantic to understand and to take 
account of. 

C. L. STREET 
Oak Park, Iil. 


The Church Looks Forward. By William 


7 Temple. New York: Maemillan, 1944. 
pp. x + 193. $2.00. 


There can be no doubt of the greatness of 


William Temple. These addresses, given be- 
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fore various groups during his first eighteen 
months as Archbishop of Canterbury, were not 
meant to be his last will and testament, but 
they illustrate all of his greatest qualities: his 
balanced statesmanship, his courageous radical. 
ism for conservative reasons, his concern for 
social reform, his desire for ecumenicism, hig 
deep personal piety, and his resources of theo. 
logical comprehensiveness. These addresses 
are as occasional as the letters of Paul, and to 
each occasion he brings just the right Chris. 
tian emphasis, never losing sight of the tep. 
sions between God and man. 

The main theme of what Temple promises 
the world church is found in his enthronement 
sermon, which is a ringing ery for ‘‘a deepen- 
ing loyalty to our Anglican tradition of Catho. 
lic order, Evangelical immediacy in our ap- 
proach to God, and liberal acceptance of new 
truth made known to us; and let us at the 
same time join with all our fellow Christians 
who will join with us in bearing witness to 
the claim of Christ to rule in every depart. 
ment of human life, and to the principles of 
His Kingdom’’ (p. 5). In statements before 
the Convocation of Canterbury, he elaborates 
the theme of Christian unity and struggles 
with the intricacies of the South India plan. 
With all his sympathy, he reasserts the Angli- 
ean feeling that those who have their Apos- 
tolic Ministry ‘‘will neither surrender it nor 
so hold it as to make difficult the access of 
others to it’’ (p. 26). 

Some of his radio addresses deal with themes 
of lesser magnitude but equal importance, 
calling his people to repentance, renewed faith, 
and thanksgiving. He quotes Bishop Gore's 
comment during the last war when asked to 
say grace when the meal was very ample: ‘‘0 
Lord, forgive us for feasting while others 
starve.’’ He strikes at the black market, the 
growing rate of venereal disease, the desire 
for war profits, and other sins of wartime. 
He sees regard for personality at the heart of 
the problem of economics, and he does not talk 
of labor and capital as we do in America, but 
of ‘‘ Finance,’ Production, and Consumption,” 
thus bringing the consumer into the picture 
as a third partner. There are five remarkable 
addresses on the book’s title, ‘‘The Chureh 
Looks Forward.’’ 

Temple’s leadership in the Malvern Confer 
ence led the Church to expect his influence im 
post-war planning, and his death is a tragie 
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blow for this hope. Temple’s addresses face 
up to these problems. Christians must reor- 
ganize justice as an expression of love; and 
a conquering nation must act in terms of 
justice. Germany must see that its past con- 
duct is intolerable, and individual war-crimi- 
nals must be justly punished. There must be 
a short-term treatment of sheer justice, and 
a long-term treatment of education and re- 
habilitation. The greatest hope of recaptur- 
ing fellowship lies in the ecumenical movement, 
which in the name of Christ could gather 
more nations together than the League of Na- 
tions ever could, as late as 1939 in Amsterdam. 
So the post-war world finds the ecumenical 
movement as its greatest promise. ‘‘The 
throne of a united world is not a Chair of 
State; its emblems are not sceptre, orb and 
sword; it is a Cross and the Crown is made of 
thorns. It is as worshippers at the Cross of 
Christ that we set ourselves to win for the 
world true peace’’ (p. 193). On the opening 
day of the fifth year of this war, these were 
the words of the greatest Christian leader of 
this generation. 
RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


The Cross and the Eternal Order. By Henry 
W. Clark. New York: Maemillan, 1944, 
pp- xvi+ 319. $2.50. 


This is an important and stimulating book 
which merits careful study. In it, the author, 
a veteran English Congregationalist, sums up 
his theological position. It is his conviction 
that no formulation of the doctrine of the 
Atonement can be really satisfactory unless it 
makes clear how Christ’s death and its effects 
fit into an entire cosmic process. It is Christ 
the Creator who is also Christ the Redeemer. 
His death ‘‘restores the life movement whereto 
God had in the beginning of things committed 
the world.’’ The meaning of the Cross is far 
more than merely the bringing of forgiveness, 
Redemption involves the application of a new 
force to the existing condition of man. Latin 
theology, as a whole, has been too much con- 
cerned with sins rather than Sinfulness, and 
has dealt far too much with penalties of indi- 
vidual transgressions than with the correction 
of sinfulness. Much of the traditional evan- 
gelicism, on the other hand, has been centered 
too exclusively on Christ’s death. By that 


alone, it taught, full atonement was effected, 
and it remains only for man to claim his share 
in the benefits of Christ’s ‘‘finished work,’’ 
and to plead it before a God who turns from 
wrath to favor. Redemption, however, includes 
more than forgiveness. The redemptive acts 
of God in Christ were not completed by the 
Cross; the full redemptive process began with 
the Resurrection. Only the creative life of 
God ean redeem. To bring fallen man back 
to God, a life dynamic is essential. The Cross, 
according to Dr. Clark, is not the central point 
of the process, but a preliminary step by which 
the local manifestation of Christ in His earthly 
life was freed from the limitations of space 
and time and made available to all. 
There is much biblical support for Dr. 
Clark’s thesis, principally the speeches in Acts, 
in which appeal is always made to the Resur- 
rection. It may be argued, however, whether 
he has done full justice to other New Testa- 
ment evidence. 
Pau S. KRAMER 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Alfred Loisy; His Religious Significance. By 
M. D. Petre. New York: Macmillan, 1944, 
pp. xii-+ 129. $2.00. 


Loisy died in 1940 just before the Germans 
entered Paris. He was eighty-three years old, 
and had been excommunicated from the Roman 
chureh for thirty-two years. At Easter 1940 
he wrote Miss Petre a touching letter in which 
he said: ‘‘The world needs great leaders. . 
Never have I realized so clearly how little a 
weak man, whose pen is his only weapon, can 
do.’’ Such a conclusion was perhaps inevitable 
for one whose early life had been spent in an 
effort to reform ‘‘actual official Catholicism’’ 
and to reconcile modern thought and society 
with ‘‘the Catholic faith and institution’’ (p. 
50f.). The result had been far less than he had 
hoped (though some of his insights later won 
their way into the Catholic world), and far 
more than he had feared. 

What was it that he had tried to do? The 
problem was not new, for the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine is essentially the record of the 
perpetual readjustment of the old faith to the 
new knowledge. No attempt had been com- 
pletely successful, and the struggle continues 
today. And too often the church refuses to 
look backward and admit that change has 
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taken place. Loisy believed that the biblical 
and historical criticism of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries had made such 
an admission inescapable; unwilling to confine 
his writing to criticism, he attempted to make 
the delicate yet essential synthesis of criticism 
and faith. In L’évangile et l’église he tried 
to short-circuit criticism, so to speak, to by- 
pass it, while maintaining its complete valid- 
ity in its own sphere. 

It is interesting to observe that Loisy re- 
garded his religious and philosophical writing 
as of greater importance than his critical work. 
In this he was probably right. As an historical 
critic or an interpreter of the New Testament 
he succeeded in being brilliant without being 
profound. His work often lacks the depth 
that a sympathetic understanding of early 
Christianity would have given it. It is often 
merely ingenious. On the other hand, it is hard 
to imagine a way out of the impasse between 
religious and scientific dogmatism which can be 
very different from that of Catholic Modern- 
ism. And the problems assuredly remain, in 
our country, especially in the great rural areas 
which are strongholds of fundamentalism. 

Miss Petre, who was herself a member of the 
group of Modernist leaders in England, died 
in 1942 and suffered a ‘‘partial local pseudo 
excommunication’’ (p. ix). Her book is en- 
riched by her intimate knowledge of Duchesne 
and von Hiigel and of the movement as a whole. 
The crisis of religion is by no means ended. 
And those within the church who try to reinter- 
pret rather than to retreat must still run cer- 
tain risks. Miss Petre shows that those risks 
must be run, and that Loisy was no blind 
leader of the blind but a true prophet for his 
day. In the second century the apologists led 
the church onward to a rational theology; in 
the thirteenth Thomas Aquinas expressed the 
old faith in terms of new learning; in the 
twentieth the same venture must be made. 
ROBERT M. GRANT 


University of the South 


Approaches to World Peace. Edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and Robert M. 

MacIver. New York: Distributed by 
Harper, 1944, pp. xviii + 973. $5.00. 


Here are almost all the papers delivered at 
the ‘‘ Fourth Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
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cratic Way of Life’’ held at Columbia Univer. 
sity, September 9-13, 1943. The list of those 
who convoked this conference or those who 
participated in it reads like the list of top men 
in American and Canadian education, 

The topics treated range from ‘‘ Historie) 
Adjustment to the Concept of Sovereignty in 
the Near East’’ (William F. Albright) to the 
‘*Seience of Administration in the Interna. 
tional World’’ (Ordway Tead). 

For those of us who have to think about the 
world situation into which we are moving if 
only because we cannot help doing so, but stil] 
more for those who have to help others think 
about it, this volume supplies an unlimited 
amount of good food. Three or four samples 
give the flavor of the whole. 

‘Tf, as we believe, there lies at the root of 
human nature something that is akin to God 
himself, there is a unity within humanity that 
is of supreme importance. That unity is elv- 
sive and often can be seen only with the eyes 
of faith, but to reject such a conviction, diff- 
cult though it may be to hold, is to condemn 
human society to continuous, devastating, and 
defeating conflict. Life was not created for 
such an end as this and it is our high calling 
to reach for this better society through con- 
tinuing efforts of faith in the goodness of God 
and of human beings (p. 884).’’ 

‘*The average citizen, the ‘man in the 
street’ anywhere in the world, mostly suffers 
by the war situation whether his nation be on 
the winning or on the losing side. It seems as 
if there would indeed be no more wars at all 
provided these popular majorities had any 
influence on the war and peace politics of their 
countries. 

‘*But unfortunately the facts speak another 
language. To the truism, ‘The overwhelming 
majority of men wants peace, another truism 
is opposed which has never been refuted by 
history: ‘Until up to the present time men 
have always waged war.’ The dissolution of 
this dialectical antithesis is to be found in the 
statement: ‘The same people who as individ- 
uals hate war have nevertheless taken arms as 
members of their nation or of other social 
communities. ’ 

‘*How is it possible that the broad masses 
of any nation accept war? This question is 
easily answered as far as the masses of the 
attacked nations are concerned. 

‘‘But how about the broad masses of the 
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aggressor nations? What motives could in- 
duce them to accept their rulers’ war of con- 
quest? The reply to this question throws an 
interesting light on dislike of war even among 
the nations enslaved by Fascism. Hitler (and 
his less important fellow dictators) could not 
dare to go on openly with a regular war. He 
was compelled to maintain even among his 
closest followers the fallacious belief that he 
would never unleash an ‘actual’ war but make 
all his conquests without striking a blow, as 
experienced in the invasion of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Memel. Because of the 
amazingly quick collapse of both Poland and 
France, this fiction was maintained until up 
to the beginning of the Russian war among 
the German people. 

‘‘The fact that even the slaves of Fascism 
were and are conscious to a great extent of the 
barbarity and brutality involved in any war 
and especially in modern warfare and there- 
fore could be induced to go on with it only 
when told they did not wage an actual war, 
belongs among the few hopeful aspects of our 
contradictory civilization. It is the feeble 
but nevertheless not completely silenced voice 
of morality which fights its way through the 
noise of nihilistic gangsterism’’ (pp. 232-235). 

‘*One difficulty in realizing peace in our 
world lies in the fact that both institutions 
and opinions must be universal or they may 
be worse than useless. The highest standards 
of justice believed in and applied in one sec- 
tion of the world may actually encourage ag- 
gression in other parts of the world, unaffected 
by these opinions and uncontrolled by these 
institutions. In a world with diverse cultural, 
social, and religious traditions, it is difficult 
to maintain standards of justice sufficiently 
uniform and organizations with a sufficiently 
comprehensive jurisdiction to prevent peoples 
who face difficult problems from _ revolting 
against the dominant opinion and initiating a 
downward spiral. Such a revolt was initiated 
by the army of Japan in 1931, soon followed 
by the leaders of Italy and Germany. The 
evolution of new means of communication and 
transportation, especially the airplane and the 
radio, makes the problem of preventing such 
revolts solvable today when it never was be- 
fore. (See Q. Wright, ‘National Security and 
International Police,’ American Journal of 
International Law, July, 1943, Vol. 37, p. 
504)’ (p. 84). 


One man’s conclusion of the whole matter is: 


**T know that in the inner core of the best 
of us something opposes its strongest resistance 
against the way of bringing the highest values 
like Biblie tractates into the noise of the 
streets and thus into the peril of being 
watered down in an _ unbearable fashion. 
Nevertheless, in the age of mass production 
and radio, in the ‘age of the common man,’ 
to use Henry Wallace’s and Professor Fried- 
rich’s words, even philosophy, ethies, and re- 
ligion in its best sense have to quit their high 
pedestal and to get in touch with the big 
crowds in order to meet the challenge of their 
worst enemies’’ (p. 239). 

HowarD H. HASSINGER 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The American Lectionary. By Bayard Hale 
Jones. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1944, pp. x + 163. $2.50. 


The principles underlying our current lec- 
tionary are by no means self-evident, and the 
richness of resource it provides for the min- 
istry of the Word is not easily appreciated at 
first glance. What these principles and possi- 
bilities are Dr. Jones has made abundantly 
clear through his painstaking analysis over a 
number of years. His book ought to find an 
abiding place on the desk of every clergyman 
who reads his Office or officiates in the con- 
gregation. If he knows and uses it he will 
find the answers to most of the questions 
about the lessons which arise in the course of 
the liturgical year; and certainly no priest 
ought to rest content in using a lection-sys- 
tem the rationale of which he does not under- 
stand. For this there is no other book to 
which he ean go for the whys and wherefores 
of the lessons he must read. 

Dr. Jones begins by discussing the struc- 
ture of the Church Year and the problems 
arising in connection therewith through the 
conflict of Temporale and Sanctorale or the 
concurrence of Holy Days; the use of Serip- 
ture in worship; the Anglican lectionary and 
its revisions; the principles now employed in 
the choice of lessons for Sundays through the 
seasons, for Holy Days and weekdays; the 
use of the Psalter and its integration into the 
new lectionary tables. 

Beginning on p. 93 we have a valuable con- 
spectus of the themes of the Sunday Psalms 
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and lessons, exhibiting their coherence with 
the Epistle or Gospel of the day. And on p. 
155ff. there is a ‘‘proposed table of alterna- 
tive (Eucharistic) Epistles and Gospels for 
weekdays’’ (two for each week), drawn from 
the lectionary of the Office with the laudable 
idea that they might deliver us from the mo- 
notony of reading the Sunday liturgical lec- 
tions throughout the week. It would be a fine 
thing if this part of the book could be re- 
printed in pamphlet form and made available 
to the clergy at a low price. The alternatives, 
or something like them, might well be ‘‘ap- 
proved for use,’’ and doubtless would be most 
welcome were they so approved. 
P. V. Norwoop 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Prayer Book Office. Edited by Paul Hart- 
zell. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1944, pp. Ixv + 801. $6.00. ; 


The editor of this breviary has sought to 
fulfill, in the two fairly equal parts of his 
volume, a twofold need: (1) to provide in a 
single volume ‘‘no more than is required to say 
Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer’’; and (2) 
to give in the same volume additional and op- 
tional enrichments both of the Seasons and of 
the Saints ‘‘to the sober substance of the 
Prayer Book Daily Offices.’’ It is the con- 
sidered judgment of this reviewer that he has 
failed to satisfy both needs; though undoubt- 
edly those who share his theological views may 
be content with the second part. 

Part I reprints from the Prayer Book the 
introductory material, including happily the 
new lectionary, the daily offices, the litanies, 
collects, and psalms. An appendix adds the 
daily offices of the English Prayer Book, 
compline, a preparation before and thanksgiv- 
ing after the Holy Communion, and a ‘‘Com- 
mon of Lessons’’ for the major seasons. It is 
at once obvious from this description that a 
daily use of this part will require the use of a 
Bible in addition, in order to carry out the 
full provisions of the lectionary. Thus the 
purpose of this part is at once defeated by 
failure to print the text of the lections, and 
those who would be interested in this part 
alone might as well stick to the use of our 
Prayer Book as it is. It will not cause them 
any more inconvenience than this volume. It 
is difficult to see, too, what advantage is 
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gained by adding the English daily office, it 
differs so little from our own. The pre- and 
post-Communion devotions belong in a missal, 
not a breviary. The Common of Lessons has 
little value and has no authority. The office 
of compline may well have been included; but 
it should be noted that our Anglican office jg 
complete in its two-service scheme. The addi- 
tion of other traditional canonical hours only 
disrupts it. Evening Prayer was intended to 
include the substance of compline. Thus this 
whole appendix to Part I, consisting of some 
125 pages, does nothing to help one fulfill the 
daily recitation of our Prayer Book offices 
more adequately or more conveniently than the 
Prayer Book itself. 

Part II is based essentially on the Sarum 
Breviary, and for the feasts ‘‘of more recent 
observanee’’ on the Dominican Breviary. 
Its contents are sufficiently described in the 
subtitle of the book. Probably no two per- 
sons would agree on the contents of an ‘‘en- 
riched’’ calendar to the Prayer Book; but any- 
one who peruses the present editor’s selec 
tions cannot fail to remark how much more 
productive of saints the Roman Church seems 
to have been since the 16th century than the 
rest of Christendom. Only four specifically 
Anglican observances have crept into it: Wil- 
liam Laud, King Charles, the Bestowal of 
the Episcopate in America, and the ‘‘Saints 
and Martyrs of the Anglican Communion’? on 
the VIIth day of All Saints Octave. Is there 
to be no specific place in a calendar supple- 
mentary to the Prayer Book for Cranmer, 
Hooker, Wesley, Pusey, Gore, Patteson, Han- 
nington, Muhlenburg, and a host of others, but 
room, to be sure, for Charles Borromeo, John 
Bosco, Margaret Mary, Rose of Lima, and 
the Most Holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? It is shocking to see this last-named 
feast, for example, ranked as a ‘‘double’’ and 
given four proper hymns (full of doggerel 
rhyming), whereas the commemoration of the 
Anglican saints and martyrs is only a ‘‘semi- 
double’’ with no proper hymn. And the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘merits of the saints’’ which 
pervades this part is so openly at variance 
with the teaching of the Prayer Book. All 
of which is not to deny that there are many 
beautiful and helpful devotions in this sup- 
plement; but there is far too much of this 
enrichment which mixes ill with the ‘‘sober 
substance of the Prayer Book’’ and insults the 
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memory of those who have given of their very 
life’s blood to hand it on to us. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School 


Guide for Lay Readers. Issued by the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1944, 1944, pp. 78. $0.50. 


This handy little book contains the canon on 
lay readers; a statement of what services a 
lay reader may and may not conduct; what his 
equipment should be; how he should prepare 
for a service; and, in considerable detail, how 
he should conduct Morning and Evening 
Prayer, Litany, Penitential Office, Baptism in 
extremis, Instruction, Visitation of the sick, 
and Burial. It also suggests some volumes of 
sermons suitable for reading and sources of 
additional prayers. 

It is surprising that it definitely and re- 
peatedly instructs the lay reader to use a col- 
lect in place of the absolution. The canon 
directs the lay reader to omit the absolution 
and neither suggests nor implies any substi- 
tution for it; there is no rubric even vaguely 
hinting at the appropriateness of such a sub- 
stitution; the confession is a prayer for for- 
giveness: to add another prayer for forgiveness 
immediately after it is tautology; and it tends 
to make the congregation think that a lay 
reader is ‘‘just as good’’ as a clergyman. 

In discussing the lay reader’s apparel the 
book rightly says that he should wear a eas- 
sock and surplice but not a stole. It says 
nothing about a tippet or scarf, presumably 
leaving that the lay reader’s discretion. In 
some parts of the Church there seems to be a 
growing tendency for lay readers to wear the 
tippet, a practice which should be thoroughly 
discouraged, for it is not only contrary to 
good Anglican usage but is in direct contra- 
vention of the canonical provision that a lay 
reader ‘‘shall not wear the dress appropriate 
to clergymen ministering in the congrega- 
tion.’’ 

In these two matters, of an ersatz absolu- 
tion and a loophole left for the wearing of the 
tippet, the book unfortunately encourages the 
all too prevalent temptation for lay readers 
to masquerade as clergymen. Otherwise its 


advice and suggestions are admirable. 


There is a queer statement on page 77, at- 
tributed to Bishop Restarick, which implies 
that Wycliff and Wesley were laymen. It is 
hard to believe that Bishop Restarick didn’t 
know better. 

J. A, MULLER 

Episcopal Theological School 


Under Orders: The Autobiography of William 
Laurence Sullivan. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1944, pp. 200. $2.50. 


Dr. Sullivan, former Roman Catholic priest 
and Paulist Father, is one of the many brave 
souls who left the Roman Church at the time 
of the Modernist Movement. This book is the 
story of his spiritual life. 
written, and contains admirable chapters on 
his boyhood and youth within the Roman 
Church, his seminary years, his life as Paulist 
Father, ‘‘The Bitter Roots of Modernism,’’ 
and his estimate of the Vatican Council’s de- 
cree of papal infallibility. The book is of 
great interest as a document on modern Ro- 
man Catholicism, as an appreciation and 
critique of the Roman Church, and as the life 
story of a brave soul whose sincerity, courage, 
and beauty reveals itself on every page. One 
is reminded at times in these pages of the fire 
and scholarship of George Tyrrell, although Dr. 
Sullivan reveals at no place the bitterness 
which von Hiigel noted in Tyrrell. 

Of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion he writes, ‘‘In defining other dogmas in 
the future, therefore, the church, by this prece- 
dent, may dismiss antiquity, take no reckoning 
of history, and depart from Seripture and 
liturgical and theological tradition, if she so 
desires.’? In the chapter on papal infallibil- 
ity, which in the opinion of this reviewer is the 
outstanding chapter of the book, he writes, 
**Could I fail to see the degradation of bishops 
to the status of lackeys, and refuse to recognize 
that never again could there be in the Church 
a Paul resisting Peter, a Cyprian, a Bossuet, 
or a Strossmayer, a Darboy or a Dupanloup?’’ 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Sullivan did not 
live to complete the autobiography and that we 
do not have his appraisal of contemporary 
Protestantism. He was a much loved member 
of the Unitarian ministry. The book is de- 
serving of a wide public. 

RicHarp 8, EmMricH 

Episcopal Theological School 
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A Century of Jewish Life. By Ismar Elbogen. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1944, pp. vliv + 814. $3.00. 


Ismar Elbogen’s final work fills a gap in the 
recorded history of a people whose life seldom 
has been other than epoch history. Heinrich 
Graetz’s History of the Jews brought the ac- 
count to the middle of the last century, but no 
authoritative text of comparable monumental 
proportions has been available on the succeed- 
ing contemporary period. Elbogen’s work fills 
that need and also supplies a reinterpretation 
of the latter years of Graetz’s history in the 
light of subsequent events. One of the major 
contributions of this well written volume is the 
deserved attention it pays to Jewry outside 
of Central and Western Europe, which was 
Graetz’s natural and primary concern. EI- 
bogen, while comprehensive, deals throughout 
_ his book with the little understood Jewish life 
of Eastern Europe, Russia and those parts of 
the world to which the natives of these lands 
have been forced to flee. 

The book opens with a fast moving descrip- 
_ tion of the era of liberalism of the last century, 
the age of promise for the Jews. Following 
comes the rise of anti-Semitism as a political 
movement with its rip tide of hatred and 
tragedy. Again the treatment is somewhat 
sweeping but with factual material in every 
paragraph. 

Most interesting and informative to this re- 
viewer is the major section on the development 
of the Zionist cause and the renaissance move- 
ment within Judaism itself. The account runs 
from the prophetic work of Ahad Ha‘am who 


Earth Might Be Fair. By Richard 8. Emrich. 
New York: Harpers, 1945, pp. xii + 112. 
$1.50. 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 1945, 
if it is widely read and deeply pondered, may 
edify the Church in the true sense of that word. 
It is written by a professor of Christian ethics 
whose ethical theory is deeply rooted in tra- 
ditional theology, who loves to preach, and who 
has a knack for putting theological truth in 
terms that the layman can comprehend. The 
volume is so packed with argument and illus- 
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preached political loyalty to the country of 
one’s birth and soul loyalty to Palestine with. 
out the thought of conflict, through the utopian 
concept of political Zionism of Theodore 
Herz] who went beyond utopianism to herey. 
lean organizational accomplishment, to the 
effects upon the entire movement by the dis. 
persion throughout the British Empire and this 
nation. 

The remainder of the book dealing with the 
developing terror of anti-Semitism in Easter 
Europe and the sophisticated, smoldering venom 
of the West and the United States, while no 
doubt factually accurate, is marked by a lini. 
tation first noted in the closing paragraph of 
the introduction where Elbogen summarizes, 
‘“Optimism, idealism, and liberalism built up 
a world and made space for the Jews (1848 
1880). Pessimism, materialism, and national. 
ism undermined that world (1880-1914) and 
headed Europe along with its Jews to destruc. 
tion (1914-1939).’’ This is quite true, but a 
limited view of the truth. It overlooks the in- 
adequacy of ‘‘optimism, idealism and liberal. 
ism’’ in themselves, and it places the blame too 
exclusively on ‘‘pessimism, materialism and 
nationalism,’’ demonic as they are. There is 
complete blindness to man’s need for a saera- 
mental relationship to God and the fundamental 
potency of his ego-centricity apart from this 

As factual history this book is highly in- 
formative. As an interpretation of the life 
that comprises the history it suffers from the 
secularism of our era. 

Davip R. Hunts 


Boston, Mass. 
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tration that it will bear much re-reading. Its 
chief defect is the too lavish use of quotation. 

The first two chapters discuss the true nature 
of man. Dr. Emrich then devotes a chapter to 
the problem of sin, after which he takes up 
man’s need for fellowship with God and other 
men, and the attempts to deny this fellowship 
or to provide false substitutes for it. The final 
chapter has to do with conversion, which, says 
the author, is not merely the acceptance of 4 
belief or an institution, nor necessarily an em0- 
tional crisis which follows a set patteru. It is 
rather the establishment of right personal re 
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lations with God in such a way that right re- 
lations with mankind must be the result. Dr. 
Emrich owes much to Brunner, Martin Buber, 
Niebuhr, and kindred theologians, but there is 
this difference: he believes that man and so- 
ciety can actually be redeemed. 

Two quotations will give something of the 
flavor of the book: ‘‘ Only that which contains 
much good can be demonically evil. People did 
not see that Christian theology has never 
painted his satanic majesty as a drunken and 
lecherous outcast who possessed no moral vir- 
tues. On the contrary it has thought of him 
as a smooth, well-organized, patient and clever 
figure who was going in the wrong direction’’ 
(p. 60). ‘*The full pain of the process of 
conversion becomes clear when we realize that 
repentance can only be measured by our atti- 
tude toward specific issues, personal and so- 
cial’’ (p. 101). 

8. E. J. 


Prisoners’ Quest. By D. H. C. Read. New 


York: Macmillan, pp. 159. $1.50. 


This book contains talks on the Christian 
Faith delivered by Chaplain Read to British 
prisoners of war in a German prison camp. 
Because of this it is written in a very ‘‘ existen- 
tial’? manner for men who seeking. 
Chaplain Read does not attempt to cover the 
whole faith, although he does cover the most 
important aspects of it. He deals with God, 
Christ, Man, Atonement, and Faith in a fresh 
and evangelical manner. He also answers 
many questions which arise continually in the 
minds of modern men. What is the New 
Testament? How did we get our creeds etc.? 

Chaplain Read is a scholar and a preacher, 
and the book should be in its popular appeal 
equal to the writings of C. 8. Lewis. ‘‘ Instead 
of reasoning about God’s existence the Church 
has proclaimed the Gospel and said, ‘Listen’; 
the Church has held up bread and wine and 
said ‘Look.’’’ For this reviewer the out- 
standing chapters are those on Paul and the 
Moral Dilemma. ‘‘Paul saw,’’ he writes, 
‘that in the fact of Christ an entirely new 
relationship had been revealed, effected, and 
made accessible to mankind.’’ This little 
book should be of special value to college chap- 
lains in their work with students. It is a vig- 
orous and intelligent book, but it will find its 
widest reading among those who, like the 


British prisoners to whom Chaplain spoke, are 
seeking. 
R. 8. E. 


Highroads of the Univ se. By J. Glover 
Johnson. New York: Scribners, 1944, pp. 
xiv + 316. $2.50. 


The author of this book is head of the De- 
partment of Religion at Mount Hermon and 
the material that makes up the book was used 
as the basis for a course in religion at that 
school. 
brief summary of the results of modern sci- 
ence and point out that science is impersonal 
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The early chapters give a clear and — 


while religion has to do with personal values. | 


Religion in the world is a fact. Christianity 
is like the other world religions in many ways 


but differs from them in that Jesus, its founder, © 


was unique. These follow a discussion of 


Jesus’ conception of the nature of God, the > 


Bible, prayer, immortality, and the Christian’s 
duties as a member of society. The book is 
simple and straightforward, the illustrative ma- 
terial from science, comparative religion and 
literature is good, and it would make an excel- 
lent text book for a high-school course in re- 
ligion. 
c. L. 8. 


The Predicament of Modern Man. By D. Elton 
Trueblood. New York: Harper, 1944, pp. 
xii +105. $1.00. 


This little book by a professor of philosophy 
at Stanford University is one which will be of 
special interest to the laity, for Dr. Trueblood 
puts simply and lucidly the spiritual sickness 
of the modern world. Reinhold Niebuhr says 
of the book that it is ‘‘an able and profound 
analysis of the spiritual situation of our time.’’ 
Dr. Trueblood’s thesis is that our modern pre- 
dicament is a spiritual one and that only by a 
return to the disciplined life of the Church can 
there be a spiritual renewal. The chapter 
headings will reveal the plan of the book. 
They are the Sickness of Civilization, the Fail- 
ure of Power Culture, the Impotence of 


Ethics, the Insufficiency of Individual Religion, — 


and the Necessity of a Redemptive Society. 
It is an admirable, lucid, compact book which 
should have wide distribution among college 
students and intelligent laity. 


R. S. E. 
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The Christian Sacraments: A Source Book for 


Ministers. By Hugh Thomson Kerr. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944, pp. 
179. $2.00. 


Dr. Kerr is the scholarly pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Pittsburgh. He does not at- 
tempt a systematic theology of the sacraments; 
rather his purpose is to give ministers of his 
port every kind of necessary knowledge 

about them, their origin, their meaning, the 

mode of their celebration, how to preach about 
them, and how to prepare people for them. 
While completely loyal to the Reformed tra- 
dition in which he stands, Dr. Kerr has made 
a survey of the sacramental teaching and 
practise of most of the principal communions 
of Christendom, and his final chapter is a dis- 
-eussion of the possibility of intereommunion. 
He quotes from Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
“Lutheran and other authors in an attempt to 
-_ his readers a sympathetic understanding 
of other traditions. His book will be particu- 
‘larly interesting to Episcopalians for two rea- 
sons: it gives a careful statement of the Cal- 
vinistic sacramental position, which is so often 
misunderstood or misrepresented—hence those 
who debate church union ought to read it— 
and it bears witness to the revival of inter- 
est in the sacraments among Presbyterians. 
8. J. 


The Man Who Wanted to Know. By James W. 
Kennedy. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1944, pp. x + 159. $2.00. 


7 J This book is based on a school of religion 
held in the author’s parish and conducted by 
him. There are nine lectures on the Bible, 
Prayer, Creeds, Sacraments, Worship, Church 
History, and Church Customs. In addition to 
the lectures themselves there is a running 
thread of comment by a layman, who, at first 
rather skeptical, becomes increasingly enthusi- 
astic as the ‘‘school’’ proceeds. The subjects 
are treated in quite an elementary way, and 
some rather sketchily. The book is written in 
the language of today, and should be of real 
value as supplemental reading for those pre- 
paring for Confirmation. The desire of the 
author to be very simple sometimes results in 
curious and sometimes serious theological 
errors. One notorious example of this is where 
he quotes a declaration that Jesus Christ was 
‘fereated.’’ He is rather contemptuous of 


the historie Creeds and, in fact, quotes that of 
H. D. A. Major in The Creeds of Modern Man 
as of greater value in helping modern man ‘to 
get at the eternal truths more easily than the 


ancient statements of belief.’ Apart from 
these defects the book will appeal to many lay. 
men, and can be of real value to clergy a 
guide to technics and methods of conducting 
similar ‘‘schools of religion.’’ 


P. 8. 


Behold the Man. Edited by Ralph L. Woods, 
New York: Macmillan, 1944, pp. x + 565, 
$3.00. 


The sub-title of this remarkable book is Ay 
Anthology of Jesus Christ,’’ and that is per. 
haps the best description that anyone could give 
of it. An impressive collection of brief but 
significant statements about our Lord from 4 
variety of authors which reach from the earliest 
Fathers down to our own day (including also g 
few non-Christian writers, this work completely 
defies description. It is unfortunate that the 
book does not contain a subject index in adéi- 
tion to the list of authors and sources, for this 
lack makes it exceedingly difficult to find pas. 
sages again when one would turn them up ina 
hurry. So wide is its scope, and so varied its 
subjects, however, that this book will prove a 
veritable treasury to any clergyman, and a 
most fruitful companion for short religious 
readings to all, clergy and laity alike. The 
scholar will no doubt complain that there is 
quite a lack of critical judgment in the ar. 
rangement, and that occasionally a quotation 
does not seem to represent truly the mind of 
the author quoted, but in spite of these weak- 
nesses even scholars will, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, find this a very valuable book. 


E. J. T. 
The Relevance of the Bible. By H. H. Rowley. 
New York: Maemillan, 1945, pp. 192 
$1.75. 


This should prove to be a useful volume for 
the inquiring. layman, for parochial and college 
bible classes, and even as orientation reading 
for seminary students to supplement such a 
sturdily scientific treatment as Colwell’s The 
Study of the Bible. In his first chapter Dr. 
Rowley, Semitics professor in University Col 
lege, North Wales, notes with approval the 
present shift in biblical studies away from to 
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ive concern with literary criticism and 


exclus 
toward greater appreciation of biblical theol- 


ogy. He then sets forth his view of the in- 
spiration of the Bible, namely that it speaks 
the Word of God, but that this Word is to be 
discerned where the teaching is in accordance 


with the mind and character of Christ. This is, 
in fact, Luther’s criterion, stated against the 
background of modern scientific study. Sev- 
eral chapters then follow, on such topics as The 
Use of the Bible, The God of the Bible, and 
The Person and Work of Christ. What makes 
Dr. Rowley’s book ‘‘relevant,’’ to use that 
eurrently popular word, is that it answers 
clearly, intelligently, and religiously the ques- 
tions which the layman asks: ‘‘What about 
revelation? prediction? miracles?’’ ‘Can Christ 
be human and divine?’’ ‘‘What is the mean- 


ing of the Cross?’’ 
S. E. J. 


Jesus the Divine Teacher. By William H. Rus- 
, sell. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1944, pp. vili + 468. $3.00. 


The author claims, in his prefatory remarks, 
that ‘‘the emphasis is...on the Divine 
Teacher Himself and the place of His Teach- 
ings and His methods in our present day.’’ 
When the industrious reader has finished the 
book, he will probably wonder a bit about the 
latter half of the promise, which does not seem 
to be completely fulfilled. The strong polemic 
and apologetic character of the first section— 
together with its evident unfairness—is more 
than apt to so anger and disgust every reader 
not completely hypnotized by the Imprimatur 
of the Latin Censor that he will cast the book 
aside with the greater part unread. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer this will be no 
great loss, as the book does not appear to con- 
tribute anything new to the already extensive 
literature on the subject. 

E. J. T. 


4z You Were! By Alva J. Brasted, illustrated 
by Edgar Allen, Jr. New York: More- 
house-Gorham, 1944, pp. 156. $1.25. 


This book contains 26 brief, fascinating mes- 
sages on such subjects as Alertness, Courtesy, 
Determination, Friendliness, Watchfulness, 
Kindness, and other moral qualifications which 
should characterize every good soldier of God 


and Country. Each message is illustrated by , 


a most amusing and pertinent cartoon, illus- 


trative of Army life. It is a ‘‘morale-builder,’’ 


suitable for trainees in any branch of the 
service. 
P. S. K. 


Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors. 
By Mildred Moody Eakin. 


Macmillan, 1944, pp. x + 104. $1.00. 


The age group, for which this course of study 
for Church Schools is intended, is not men- 
tioned but we should think it would be equally 
valuable for Junior or High School groups. 
Some of it might even be used with Senior 
High School groups; e.g., the fascinating sec- 
tions on ‘‘Symbols,’’ ‘‘ Festivals’’ and ‘‘ Bar 
Mitzvah and Princess Sabbath.’’ It is a course 
that has long been needed to give children and 
young people an appreciation of their Jewish 
neighbors, and the contributions they have 
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New York: 


made to the Christian religion and to our social — 


and cultural development. Such an apprecia- 
tion would be the best possible antidote to the 


un-American anti-Semitism which is one of the | 


alarming symptoms of our contemporary life. 
Mrs. Eakin has done a fine piece of work. 
M. C. 


The Way to Freedom. By Meyer Edelbaum. — 


New York: 
$2.50. 


Bloch, 1944, pp. vi-+ 284. 


This is a discussion of the Jewish problem — 


and its solution—which, according to the au- 
thor, is Zionism—in the course of which con- 
siderable interesting information is imparted 
regarding Jewish history and culture, the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine, and the Jews’ part 
in the present war. Christians ought to read 
it. If the world as a whole has permitted a 
situation to arise in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews have been cast adrift or mur- 
dered, then the world as a whole owes a re- 
sponsibility to Jewry. Perhaps, as someone 
has recently put it, Palestine is not the best 
place in the world for the Jews—but what of 
it? It is the place where the uprooted Jews 
want to go, their fellow religionists are ready 
to pay their way, let them choose their place of 
residence and build up their national home. 
And let the Arabs simply adjust to the situa- 
tion or go elsewhere! 
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A Panorama of Prejudice. By Harry Cohen. 
New York: Bloch, 1944, pp. 150. 


In the words of the preface this publication 
is ‘fan enlarged pamphlet rather than a book,’’ 
but that is no reason for completely ignoring 
it. In common with most pamphlets it in- 
dulges in inflammatory exhortation, possible 
overstatement for effect, and throughout has a 
passion for calling a spade a spade, yet it is 
filled with a message with which neither the 
common man nor the intellectual can claim 
familiarity. This book is in fact a panorama 
of anti-Semitic prejudice and an indictment of 
the Gentile world for permitting such preju- 
dice. It challenges the historic charges 
brought against the Jews and briefly treats 
them. There is no treatment of current preju- 
dice as in Sigmund Livingston’s new book 
Must Men Hate? In all, it is a book put to- 
gether hastily with great zeal, from which it 


both profits and suffers. 
R. H. 


The Parish of the Advent in the City of Boston. 
A History of One Hundred Years, 1844- 
1944. Boston: Printed for the Parish of 
the Advent, 1944, 212 pp. 


To write a history of an American parish re- 
quires a deft hand which can be both fair to 
the facts and comforting to the parishioners. 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich has successfully meas- 
ured up to the task in this centennial handbook 
which he has prepared for the Parish of the 
Advent, Boston, Mass. For the Advent has 
had a controversial history. But despite the 
prejudice of foes within the Church and an 
unpopularity amidst the Puritan environment 
of Boston, the parish has kept consistently 
_ true to its Catholic standards to win at least 
the honor that it deserves from both Church and 
community. 

For the first fifty years, down to the close of 
the critical period of Fr. Grafton’s rectorship, 
Mr. Goodrich has reprinted with a few addi- 
- tional notes of his own a historical Sketch by 
the late Dr. E. F. Oliver, published in 1894, an 
invaluable contemporary record. Perhaps the 
_ story of the severance of relations between the 
parish and the Society of St. John the Evange- 
list is none too clear, but in other respects this 
narrative is admirable. Mr. Goodrich is re- 
sponsible for the remainder of the history. As 
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Music of the Advent’’ is a notable contribution 
to the history of church musie in America, ]j 
was interesting to the reviewer to learn that 
the Advent choir boys initiated the famous 
Christmas carolling on Beacon Hill. Under 
the present rector, Fr. Hale, the parish con- 
tinues to grow in service through the new par. 
ish house, the development of a parish library 
of some 1500 volumes, the organization of the 
Young People’s Fellowship and a new guild 
for business women. 

The book is handsomely illustrated. Thy 
pictures of the Mass are particularly beautiful, 

M. H. JR. 


Many Creeds, One Cross. By Christopher f, 
Storrs. New York: Maemillan, 1945, pp, 
154. $1.75. 


This book, small in size but comprehensire 
in content, by Archdeacon Storrs, of Northam, 
West Australia, is thoroughly to be commended, 
It is a new idea (but a very suggestive one) to 
commence a book on Comparative Religion with 
a visit to the Anti-God Museum in Moscoy, 
The plan amply justifies itself and we ar 
earried rapidly and succinctly from a survey 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Confucian. 
ism to the present-day mystical nationalism of 
Japanese Shinto. 

There are just a very few errors of spelling 
(mostly typographical) such as Bakti for 
Bhakti, Nicheren for Nichiren, Kalender for 
Kalendar, and Cato for Kato, but the back 
ground of implied knowledge is extraordinarily 
adequate. The only statement of fact from 
which the present reviewer is inclined to dissent 
is that Japan had no Prophet Jeremiah. Was 
not the above-mentioned Nichiren precisely 
that? 

There are many books on Comparative Re 
ligion, but Many Creeds, One Cross is particw 
larly apposite to present-day conditions. 

H. H. 


The Episcopal Church, a Minature History. By 
Walter Herbert Stowe. Philadelphia: The 
Church Historical Society, 1944, pp. 3 
$0.25, 5 for $1.00. 

Twenty-six of the thirty-six pages of this 
pamphlet are devoted to a sketch of the his 
tory of our Church from 1607 to the preset, 
the rest to suggestions for further reading and 
a list of the 245 Episcopal clergymen whos 
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biographies appear in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. It is admirably adapted to 
introduce our people to the history of our 
Church, to awaken their pride in it, and to 
stimulate them to study more about it. It 


should have a wide circulation. 
J. A. M. 


Thomas Bray, 1658-1730, Founder of Mission- 
ary Enterprise. By John Wolfe Lydekker. 
Contributions of the S. P. G. to the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. By Frank G. Klingberg. 
Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 
1943, pp. 44. $0.50. 


These are two excellent monographs. The 
first deals with the great Thomas Bray, 
founder of the S.P.C.K. and the 8.P.G. It is 
one of the ironies of history that Bray did not 
have a Boswell or even a Ludwig; and so we 
know very little about a man who stands pre- 
eminent as the missionary statesman of the 
18th century, and one to whom the Colonial 
Chureh and the Episcopal Church owe a pro- 
found debt. 

The second monograph traces the influence 
of ‘*The Society’’ in the making of America. 
For ‘‘since the British Government, in all its 
dealings with the colonies, normally took action 
only when compelled to do so, ... it was the 
task of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts . . . to fill the great 
vacuum which the trader, the military man, or 
the royal governor did not fill.’’ Bray estab- 
lished libraries in order to ‘‘equalize’’ the 
Christian culture on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the early colleges benefitted greatly by 
the Society’s gifts of books. The Society was 
‘‘the greatest single influence in promoting a 
humanitarian culture in the English-American 
colonies.’’ These contributions need to be 
pointed out and given their due recognition in 
the long overdue rewriting of the foundations 
of American culture. 

J. S. H. 


Christianity and Democracy. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. New York: Scribners, 1944, pp. 98. 
$1.25. 


This book was written in the summer of 1942 
when, in the face of the menace of German 
arms, the outlook for France and for the whole 
world was dark. But the message which 
Jaeques Maritain had for France, and for the 
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world, in that emergency, is of universal appli- 
cation. It applies to us now. Maritain sees 
the present world war as the liquidation of a 
world. ‘‘The end of the Roman Empire was a 
minor event compared with what we behold.’’ 
The war will not be truly won unless people 
learn the lesson of their present martyrdom, 
and choose ‘‘a common task of heroic renewal’’ 
rather than ‘‘the old selfishness, the old covet- 
ousness, which would start up chaos all over 
again.’’ The reasons for the social collapse 
that brought about the war were many. But 
the principal reason was that democracy, which 
had its roots in the gospel, forgot the gospel. 
Christianity does not depend on democracy. 
People were Christians in the Roman Empire 
and in monarchies down the centuries. But 
democracy depends on Christianity. ‘‘ History 
has launched us in an apocalypse where we are 
no longer permitted to shut our ears to the 
Gospel. A choice has to be made. Everything 
must be staked on hatred, or cowardice, or 
love.’’ 


principles Maritain states are familiar and 
would be accepted by forward looking Chris- 
tians everywhere. Yet the book strikes home 
because he analyzes the world’s ills with such 
penetration and makes his diagnosis with such 
foree and clarity, and because, writing as a 
Frenchman who loves France, he is not simply 
repeating platitudes, but, as a way out of chaos 
which he has seen, he is offering a solution for 
the world’s ills, the cost of which he knows. 
c. L. 8. 


The Quest for Moral Law. By Louise Saxe Eby. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944, pp. x + 289. $2.25. 


as a science, is still ‘‘largely in the alchemy 
stage.’’ This book is an attempt to point out 
the way toward making it more clearly a sci- 
ence. The first part of the book is made up 
of a series of excellent historical studies of the 
teachings of the classical ethical thinkers from 
Confucius, the Buddha and Jesus down to the 
present day. But when, in the last five chap- 
ters, we come to the author’s own contribu- 
tion, the atmosphere gets cloudy very rapidly. 
She classifies the ethical insights of ‘‘ethi- 


The author of this book believes that a 


There is nothing very new or very original 
in the ninety-eight pages of this book. The 
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cians’’ into ‘‘operative laws,’’ and ‘‘regula- 
tive’’ and ‘‘normative’’ principles, and at- 
tempts to build up a science of ethics by 
comparing and listing and arranging these in- 
sights. Systems of ethics, based on the ethical 
intuitions of good men, have been constructed 
and can perhaps be defended, though in the 
opinion of this reviewer that is not the way to 
discover the Moral Law. The trouble with this 
book is not so much that the author bases her 
ethics on a consensus of intuitions as that she 
does not seem to see that the position she takes 
raises the problem of the relation of these 
‘‘laws’’ or principles or maxims to another 
criterion, that of the results of actions in terms 
of their effect on character and in terms of 
human welfare. She seems to take her prin- 
ciples from here and there, wherever she can 
find them, basing her selection on the fact that 
many of these maxims have been agreed on by 
a majority of ‘‘ethicians,’’ without any under- 
lying principle of selection or criticism. The 
result is that when two of these maxims con- 
flict in their application to a particular prob- 
lem, she has nothing to fall back on. For 
instance, she says that the law ‘‘thou shalt 
not kill’’ is the clearest case of an ‘‘opera- 
tive law,’’ because ‘‘one exterior and objective 
consequence is exactly the same in all cases. 
Something irreplaceable has gone out of the 
world when a life has been taken.’’ It is not 
entirely clear why this makes killing morally 
wrong, but the implication seems to be that the 
law against killing is absolute. Yet when the 
author comes to the section on the problem 
of war in the chapter on ‘‘Unsolved Prob- 
lems’’ she discusses war without any reference 
at all to the law against killing, and even says, 
‘*the average modern pacifist has failed com- 
pletely to comprehend the enormity and the 
complexity of the problems that must be solved 
before there can be peace in the world.’’ 

A similar confusion is found in the discus- 
sion of telling the truth (p. 194). Part of 
the thesis of this book is that ethics should be 
emancipated from philosophy on the one hand 
and from psychology on the other. If this 
book is a sample of such emancipation, ethics 
had better remain unemancipated. 
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Where Are We in Religion? By Joseph 
Newton. New York: Maemillan, 1945, 
vi+ 82. $1.50. 

Nine religious discourses (called by the 
lisher, ‘‘spiritual studies’’) by one of 
ablest preachers of our day. The subject 
ter is varied, from the title piece to the elosi 
sermon on Our Resurrection. Dr, Newton's 
ability as a writer, his poetic and imaginat 
faculties, and his wide knowledge of lit 
all contribute to make the readings of thig 
ume an enjoyable and fruitful experience, 
cannot be said of every collection of 
offered to the public. A unity of tho 
underlying the diversity of themes is to 
found in the author’s faith ‘‘that the p 
disaster, the most frightful in the annals g 
mankind, will be followed by such an ady 
the race has never known.’’ This faith ig ip 
pressive and even startling when there seemg 
be so very little evidence in favor of such a 
point. 


A. D, 


Narrow is The Way. By William E, 
New York: Maemillan, 1945, pp. ix 
$2.00. 

Dr. Park, the President of the North 

Schools, has something of a reputation in 

England as a preacher to students. This 

ume is a collection of sermons preached by 

in school and college chapels. The varied 
courses are short, set forth in colloquial 
guage, and of the ‘‘inspirational type.’’ As 
example of a mode of preaching which has 
certain popularity this book may be of inte 
to those who are working with young people’ 
groups. 
However the reviewer shares with some othe 
the opinion that the most effective se 
preached to young people are those whieh 
not directed to them qua ‘‘ young people’”’ 
as human beings. School and college cong 
gations are made up of individuals who, 
though they may not have acquired a great de 
of information about religion, are as intellig 
and usually less sentimental than their elé 
A. D. 
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